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The Washington Mess 


WILL YOU ACCEPT THE BLAME WHILE THE 


ADMINISTRATION GETS OU'l 


FROM UNDER? 


By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Republican candidate for President 


Delivered at Columbia, South Carolina, September 30, 1952 


AM happy to be in the South again and I am proud to 
be in South Carolina. It is good to be among friends— 
and it is parti ularly good to be welcomed here by my 
and long-time friend, your distinguished Governor, 
Jimmy Byrnes. 

You know, going South is becoming a habit with me 


Irom what Governor Byrnes says, 


4 lose 


and a very pleasant one. 
I gather the habit is beginning to catch on. I know you will 
give my distinguished opponent a warm welcome when he 
But you will forgive me if I say I am glad I got 
It is my aim to continue to keep ahead of him 


comes 
here first. 
right through Nov. 4. 

Here, close to your lovely Capitol, I am sharply reminded 
that some ninety years ago, now, South Carolina and the 
South were a grim and bloody and a tragic battleground. 
Through good and evil times, you in the South have cher- 
ished the heroes and the heroism of those years. 

There, in front of me as I speak, is a monument which 
illustrates just what I mean. It is a monument “Erected by 
the women of South Carolina to South Carolina’s dead of 
the Confederate Army; 1861-1865.” 
the words which are carved on it. 
them: 

“Let the stranger who may in future times read this in- 
scription recognize that these were men whom power could 
not corrupt, whom death could not terrify, whom defeat 
could not dishonor, and let their virtues plead tor just judg- 
ment of the cause in which they perished. 

“Tet the South Carolinian of another generation remem- 
ber that the state taught them how to live and how to die, 
and that from her broken fortunes she has preserved for her 
nemories, teaching 


Someone copied for me 
Let me read part ot 


children the priceless treasure of their 
all who may claim the same birthright that truth, courage 


” 
and patriotism endure forever. 


Those words, my friends, were written by South Caro- 
linians about South Carolinians. But—North or South— 
young or old—any American who can read them and fail 
to be stirred by them has missed something of the heroic 
meaning of America. 

I read, the other day, a newspaper article, written by a 
Southerner, which said that this year the South is again a 
battleground—a political battleground. I can only express 
my hope and my firm belief that you will engage in this po- 
litical battle in the spirit and with the high motives of the 
words inscribed on that monument. If you do that, then— 
whatever the outcome—lI will be satisfied with the result. 

Let me quote for you what was said just two weeks ago by 
a life-long Democrat, a Southerner, a great American who 
has served his country as few others have been able or privi- 
leged to serve it. In this election, he said, “I shall not vote 
for a label. I shall do what I have heretofore urged others 
to do. I shall place loyalty to my country above loyalty to a 
political party nialie! "g 

Is it any wonder that I have faith in the South? 

Now, a preacher friend of mine once told me that the 
every good sermon should have a good text and he went on 
to deplore the fact that many preachers, having taken a text, 
do not stick to it. To them, he said, a text is only a point 
of departure. 

Well, today, I have taken a text and I plan to stick to it. 
My text is drawn from a speech made some days ago in Los 
Angeles, by my distinguished opponent, the candidate of the 
present Administration. 

1 gather that my opponent made this speech because—in 
his travels—he had made a discovery. Getting out among 
the people he had discovered that the failures of this Admin- 
istration are too large to be concealed, that the public morals 
of this Administration are too unsavory to be sweetened up, 
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that the total record of of this Administration is too heavy 
a millstone for any candidate to bear. 


Qvores OPPONENT 


Something had to be done about that and my distinguished 
opponent did it. With a wave of two sentences he passed it 
all off. Those two sentences are my text. Here they are— 
and I quote them: 

“Whose fault is it then that we get what we deserve in 
government and that the honor and nobility of politics at 
most levels are empty phrases?” And here is the way my 
distinguished opponent replies to his own question: 

“Having asked the question, | shall hastily answer it my- 
self by saying it is not the lower order of the genus po!” 
that, I believe, is the Latin phrase for politicians—"‘‘it is not 
the lower order of the genus pol, but it is the fault of you, 
the people.” 


There you have it. For the inescapable fact that, under 


the Administration, “honor and nobility” in government “are 
that, the fault belongs to 


empty phrases’’—for “vou, the 
people.” 

How does that strike you here in South Carolina: as true 
or false? In this Washington the fault of you, the 
people? Will you accept the blame while the Administration 
and its candidate get out from under? 

You can answer those questions once and for all on next 
Nov. 4. 

But let us look further at this amazing charge, this whole- 
sale indictment of the American people. 

Our deepest desire—the desire of every American—is for 
a just and lasting peace; for the end of war and the threats 
of war. It was not for national ambition or aggrandizement, 
but solely to win such a peace that we fought in World 
War II. 

Yet today, seven years after that war was won, it is not 
the promise of peace, but the danger of war that fills the 
future. Our economy is a war economy; our so-called pros- 
perity is a war prosperity. The uncertainties that hang over 
every American family are bred of war and the threats of 


mess 


war. 
Is that tragic prospect the fault of you, the people? 


GAINS OF COMMUNISTS 


Are you to blame for allowing nation after nation to fall 
to the Communists to increase their manpower and swell the 
resources of their slave empire ? 

Are you to blame that today, as a result of these sur- 
renders, the enemies of freedom have built and_ heavily 
manned a threatening line across the middle of once-free 
Europe ? 

Are you to blame tor the loss of China? 

Are you to blame for the fact that seven years after win- 
ning the second World War, our country still has no clear, 
positive, practical program for peace? 

You know the answers to those questions. You know that 
this long record of failure in the cause of peace is not your 
failure; it is the failure of an Administration too long in 
power. 

That is a record, my friends, which calls for a change. 

Today, our country is involved—and our sons are fighting 

in a major war in Korea. The long shadow of that war 
reaches into more and more of our homes. 

Is that the fault of you the people? 

You know that that war is a tragic chapter in the record 
of this Administration. You also know that, today, America 
still lacks a program which will bring to a speedier end the 
growing list of casualties in that conflict. 


Isn’t that reason enough for a change? 


Maybe somebody has been telling you that you never had 
it so good. The next time such a person shows up, just ask 
him, “what do you mean, had it so good!” 


A Look at $5 
Let me suggest that you take a good hard look at that $5 
bill in your pocket. and it 
has $5 printed on it. But is it $5? Ask your wife. At the 
* where she does her shopping that $5 is worth exactly 


It looks like $5, it feels like $5, 
store 
$2.65 prewar. 

The income of the average factory workers’s family today 
is $500 more than it was in 1950. Is that family $500 better 
off? No. That raise has been squeezed and crushed between 
higher prices and higher taxes until there is nothing left of it 
is less than nothing left of it. In terms of what 
your 1 buy, you aren’t ahead of where you were in 
1950, you’re back of it. 

Are you to blame for this treadmill prosperity, for the fact 
you can’t even stay up to 


until there 


1 
money Wii 


as hard as you will, 
e? You know better than that. 
American 


selected for 


that tread 
WW here you wer! 
Recently someone suggested a 
“National Tax Freedom Day.” 
celebration in 1952 was May 19. 
May 19 was selected because that was the first day in 
1952 that the average American could call a dollar his own. 
For the first four months and nineteen days of this year, every 
penny earned by the average American went 


not into his 
pocket or to pay his living expenses or into his savings ac 
to pay his taxes, lederal, 


holiday, 
this 


new 
The day 


e 


count. It went—every cent of it 
state and local. 

Are you to blame for that ? 

But that is not the worst of it. ‘The worst of it is that 
every year the length of time you have to work for the Gov 
ernment tax collector increases, and the time you have left 
over to work and earn for yourself and your family grows 
shorter. 

In 1920, the average American had paid his tax bill and 
was ready to start working for himself on Feb. 26. By 1940, 
the date had been advanced to March 27. In 1951, it was 


April 28. Now—May 19. Next vear—what? 


NEED FOR FRUGALITY 
But 


more 


Of course, some of this huge spending is necessary. 
doesn’t that fact make frugality in government 
essential than ever? Isn’t it time we had in Washington an 
Administration which knows how to keep spending down; 
which will put an end to waste; which believes that an un 
and moved 


very 


balanced budget is dangerous to every one of us 
to bring that budget into balance? 

If that is what you believe, then your vote this year will 
» for a change. 

rican people want a government which merits 
from top to bottom, it is trustworthy. 
we got instead? We have an Administration 
go down in history as the “scandal-a-day Admin 
istration.” 

As bad or worse than the scandals, themselves, is the atti 
tude of those in high ofhce who—faced with these revela- 
have, too condoned 
reluc 


them, then 
great, 


, 


tions often, first denied 
hens ond he blic ; 
them and, when public pressure 
ave undertaken to do something abs 
what 


Arkansas had to say about this at the 


became too 
it the n. 
J. William 


conclusion 


you Democratic Sena 


re ad 
ge) 
Ho}? it O7 
of his own inquiry: 
“What seems to be new about these scandals is the moral 
blindness or callousness which allows those in responsible 


positions to accept the practices which the facts reveal. It is 
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, 


enough tor us but 


yrse if it is to be condoned and accepted as 


to have corruption in our ™m dst, 
inevitable.’ 

the fault o1 4 Are they yout 
dards and your principles that are being currently pra 
ed in Washington? Is that the way the Amer 

usiness with their neighbors ? 

and | know better than that. 
hange it. We are going to 
hich will root corruption out and then go on with the kind 


Is that record yu, the peopl 
ican people 
to Du 
are going to 


-\dministration 


And 
change to an 


of men and women who can be trusted to see to it that cor 


ruption does not yet in! 

let us look at one further chapter in the record for which 
you, the people, have been charged and indicted. Some time 
ago your fellow South Carolinian, a American, Ber 
nard M. Baruch, said: 

‘Freedom's greatest threat today is too 
ment.” Lam sure my old friend, Mr. Baruch, would permit 
me to add a phrase to that truth: “I reedom’s greatest threat 
too far away from the 


vreat 


much govern 


today is too much government 
people.” 

bor many 
Washington a new breed of political philosophers 
America. “Vhey have had practically no faith in the 
people and almost total faith in government. ‘They have a 


and out 


have had in 
new, that 


years lor tar too vears—we 


1 tor 


cepted the principle of government for the people 
of their little faith, they have rejected the prior principle of 

vernment, of and by the people. 

kor the great eras of American history our people have 
then to their local communities, 
then to their state Now this, we are told, is a 
new era and it calls for a new Now we are told that 
we must look to W ashington and that, if we do, Washington 
will look after us. And Washington will—far beyond any 
thing we have figured on. 

for example, | wholeheartedly and 
‘ifs’ or “buts” in Federal programs to stabilize farm prices, 
including the present program insuring 90 per cent of parity 
1 believe that the farmers should 


looked, first, to themselves, 


governments, 


look. 


believe without any 


on all basic commodities. 
obtain their full share of the national income. 

| am for programs to put a firm foundation under farm 
prosperity and to strengthen the family farm as the mainstay 
of our agricultural production, including soil conservation, 
research, rural electrification, rural telephones, farm credit, 
farmer cooperatives, farm-to-market roads. 

But | am for ending this era in which, increasingly, the 
American farmers have been looked upon by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture as Washington’s stepchild. The inde 
pendent American farmer is nobody's ward. And manage 
ment and direction of the farm program—federally financed 
though it will be—must be turned over to farmers. It must 
he made, not only for them, but of and by them. 

And I am sure of one thing: the Brannan plan for the 
revimentation of American agriculture was not cooked up 


among the farmers of South Carolina or of any other state 


in the Union. 


You cannot 
ington’s increasing controls over farming and for the in 


reasing arrogance of those sent out by Washington to en 
force them. Every American farmer knows better than that. 
He knows so much better that he, too, is ready to vote for a 


fasten the blame on our farmers tor Wash 


‘ 


change. 
New PHuitosopHy or GOVERNMENT 


Jur there is another and equally amazing part of this stor) 
and here, too, | am sticking to my text. The same strange 
kind of political mentality w hich seeks to blame the people 
for what has gone wrong turns right around and, at one and 


the same time, denies to the people credit for anything that 
has gone right. 

This, | am sure is another result of this new kind of po 
litical philosophy which, instead of trusting the people, puts 
its trust in the Government. 

No part of our country is moving forward with longe: 
strides these days than the states of the South. And as the 
\dministration politicians describe it—particularly in ele 
tion years—you would think that this progress was whol]; 
and completely a bureaucratic invention in Washington. 

You would think that it was the Administration which 
poured oil into the soil of Texas and Louisiana; that it was 
the Administration which planted Alabama’s coal fields and 
thereby made possible that state’s steel industry; that the 
favoring climate and productive soil of Georgia and the 
Carolinas were Administration creations. 

I have even heard the claim that the huge atomic energy 
plant now being built in South Carolina was a blessing sent 
by Washington out of a desire to benefit this state. 

But informed people know that the plant is being located 
here because a careful investigation by a great private indus- 
try discovered that the waters of the Savannah River were 
peculiarly suitable for certain processes essential to the de- 
velopment of atomic energy. Of course, it’s possible—though 
! doubt it—that the Savannah River, itself, has its source in 
a Washington bureau. 

This, my friends, is a good year for some straight political 
thinking. It is a bad year to be fooled. It would be a par- 
ticularly bad year to be fooled into thinking that the Wash- 
ington mess is the fault of you, the people. 

\nd we will not be fooled into the belief that this great 
land of ours and the progress we have achieved here are 
blessings handed down by government. We are going to 
think straight — straight through to the conclusion that 
America is what free Americans—with courage and sweat 
and drive—have made it. 


Support OF SOUTH 


\fter the 1948 election, the head of the present national 
\dministration declared at a press conference that he was 
proud he had won that election without the support of the 
solid South. As Republican candidate for President, I want 
you to know that 1 am proud to come here and ask for the 
help of the solid South to win this election for America. 

You don’t look like any party’s political captives. You 
don’t sound like political captives. I don’t believe that, on 
Nov. 4, you are going to vote like political captives. 

And when we have won this election for America—as we 
will win it—Washington will have a new moral climate, 
America will have a new sense of direction and you and I- 
all of us—will have a renewed faith in ourselves, in each 
other and in the future. 

We will go on from there to strengthen every measure for 
the social security of our people, to build a strong floor be 
neath them against personal disaster. 

Wherever Government has boarded up or nailed shut the 
doors of opportunity, we will pull out the nails, take down 
the boards and release the ambition, the imagination, and 
the industry of our people. 

We will move forward rapidly to make equality of oppor 
tunity a living fact for every American. Wherever I have 
gone in this campaign, I have pledged the people of our 
country that, if elected, 1 will support the Constitution of 
the United States—the whole of it. And that means that | 
will support and seek to strengthen and extend to every 
\merican every right that that Constitution guarantees. 

Equally of opportunity was part of the vision of the men 
vho founded our nation. It is a principle deeply imbedded 
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in our religious faith. And neither at home nor in the eyes 
ot the world can America risk the weakness which inevitably 
results when any group of our people are ranked—politically 
ore onomicalls as second-class citizens. 

We will work out a program for peace that will express 
our own determination to put an end to war—a program 
that will be understood by both the friends and the enemies 
oft peace abroad. 


Crear ProcrRamM anpD Decisive LEADERSHIP 


Vith a clear program and decisive leadership, we can 
bring the war in Korea to a speedier end; we can prevent 
future Koreas; we can greatly lessen the threat of a third 
world war. 

It was not for partisan reasons that I accepted the nomi- 
nation of my party and it is not with partisan arguments 
that I am carrying this campaign into every part and section 
of our country. | have only one purpose and, however the 
words may change, I have only one campaign theme. 

I believe that in this vear’s election our country’s future 


stake. 
America—is that of Governor Byrnes: 
to country above loyalty to a political party 

For tasks ahead, more will be required of all of us than 
political skill and economic competence. We will need 
single-mindedness moral conviction and wisdom, 
and courage born of the spirit—a spirit rooted on our own 
deep and uncompromising religious beliefs. 


Ss at My only appeal to you—my only appeal to 


“To place loyalty 
**e #r 


born of 


I hese are the sources on which our forebears drew. They 
are ours to draw upon today—not as partisans, not as the 
South or North, the East or West, but as Americans who, 
differing in lesser matters, are kinsmen of a common heri- 
tage, joined one to the other by a like faith and like aspir- 
ations. 

We will not forget our heritage. We will not fail our 
future. ‘Together, we will go on to possess it. 

Together, we will prove in our generation, as your fore 
bears proved in theirs, that “truth, courage and patriotism 


endure forever. 


roud of Accomplishment in Illinois 


PUBLIC SERVICE MAKES YOU 


PUBLIC PROPERTY 


By ADLAI FE. STEVENSON, Democratic candidate for President 


Delivered over a nation-wide radio and television hookup, Chicago, Illinois, September 29, 1952 


AM gratetul to the Volunteers for Stevenson for aftord- 

ing me this opportunity of visiting you in your homes as 

nearly as may be. Perhaps I should say returning your 
visit, because so many of you were good enough to come out 
to see me during my recent travels around the country. 

First let me say that I suppose some of you have been 
curious about the presents that I have given some of my 
associates as Governor of Illinois. 

I am frank to sav, and modestly, perhaps, that I am very 
proud of what we have accomplished in the state government 
of Illinois in these past four years. 

Most of the daily newspapers of this state, preponderant 
Republican, of course, who have followed our work in 
Springfield have expressed their approval. 

I cannot, much as I should like to, detail everything that 
has been done in Illinois during these past four years. But 
I should have no reluctance in matching our reforms and our 
progress in all of our state services in the same interval with 
any other state in the Union. 

While running for President, I shall not deprecate my 
opponent’s great services to his country as some Republican 
Governors are now attempting to deprecate what we have 
accomplished in the State of Illinois. 


ConTENT WitH ReEcorp 


I am content with the record and I am beholden for it to 
men of both parties whom I induced to work for the State 
of Illinois when I came into office. 

In my inaugural speech in January, 1949, I said this: 

“It is obvious to all that many of the senior positions in 
the state services do not pay enough to support, let alone 
attract, the quality of management and leadership these posi- 
tions demand and the people deserve, except upon a basis of 
unselfish sacrifice. 

“And too often, as many have noted, the reward for sacri 
fice in public service is not gratitude in lieu of dollars but 
ibuse, criticism and ingratitude. Government cannot, will 


not, and should not attempt to match the salary scales of 
private business. But government can, and must, if it is to 
be good government, pay salaries which are not an invitation 
to carelessness, indolence or, even worse, corruption.” 

Some of the men | brought into the State Government 
did so at great personal financial sacrifice. Pending better 
salaries | made gifts of money to a few of these men on my 
immediate staff from political contributions. At least four 
of these men while serving me in Springfield have had offers 
in private employment of double or more of their state 
salaries, 

Some have had financial worries known to me. None ever 
asked me for help and none could have been improperly 
influenced by these gifts because I gave them, and I appointed 
them to their jobs and I could have discharged them at any 
time. 

‘Two of them have left the state service long since—one 
to become vice president of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago and the other is now a justice of the Illinois State 
Supreme Court. 

1 do not consider this public curiosity either a smear or 
a Republican plot. It was never a secret, indeed, I discussed 
the difficulty of getting competent people into state service 
frequently and publicly. 

Actually I think the public interest in the compensation 
of government service is very healthy. It is a problem that 
perplexes every one who holds major public responsibility in 
either elective or appointive positions. 

1 am glad that I have been of some help to a few of the 
people who have been of tireless help to me in a job of great 
dificulty to which I have given everything that’s in me for 
the past four years. 

To attract and keep better people in state government is 
neve! It has been my greatest satisfaction in Illinois. 
You will only get good government from good people, but I 
have no brief for the means that I used except that I had 


no other. 


easy. 
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ve money to people in appointive jobs 


hen it must be wrong to 


running for elective office which could 


luence them, tft 


il contributions to candidates every 

my iT que stion, but | hoy c | have 

not a irag anyon rom contributing to the Democratic 
part 

Hiowever d rvice makes you public prop 


erty and | that candidates for high ofhce 


should Mane ; it | I 7 neir pe sonal finance so 


that there « ings about their connections 


lo this through 


some confi- 
1 a man’s legitimate 
No ion inery being available to me I have made my 


! 
ten years public and Senator 


privacy. 


Income 


yparkman will prov de similar infor 


mation, 
Actually 
proposed more Hanh a year avo, 
that h oh oth 
on record ea 
from all 
public service ai ing 


as few people seem to realize, President ‘Truman 
| n a message to the Congress, 
1 all branches of government should place 

niormation concerning their income 
toward insuring the integrity of 
against 


sources as j p 
government officials 
false charges. 

But I don't 
about the intricate 
better men in the 

lo get back 1 1¢ campaign and to your choice for Presi 
dent and Vice President in this fateful year. I have traveled 
now through some twenty states from coast to coast and | 


ind must not spend all evening talking 
ind all-important ‘problem of getting 


Warit 


yovernment services, 


have expressed my views as clearly as I could on a great 
variety of public Not that I am confident that 
my views are always right or that | am particularly wise, 
but because I think you 
are. 

I could not 
And there are many who say that too much candor is a dan- 
That it is better to talk in gener 
alities, capitalize discontent and leave solutions cloudy or 


questions. 
are entitled to know what my views 


expect every one to agree with everything. 


gerous way to campaign, 
unsaid. 

But I said when I accepted the Democratic nomination in 
Chicago that it would be better to lose the election than to 
mislead the people. So I have talked about the cost of living, 
labor problems, larm pol cies, conservation, about civil rights, 
corruption and economy in government and about the over- 
shadowing issues of war and peace. 

I have done the 
best I could to kee p my promise to talk sense to the American 
I had hoped that my opponent would also state his 
position on the issues so that we could debate them out in the 
But he has chosen instead to insist that he 


I've expre sed my views as best I could. 
people. 


American way. 
and his running mate are the only candidates of sufficient 
he nation clean government during the 


inteyrity to assure the 


next tour 
I think that the object of opening the mind as of opening 
the mouth is to shut it again on something solid: but what 


the general really believes on most of the big questions that 


years, 


trouble us I do not know. 

There is one exception, however, agriculture, where the 
general has jumped off his platform onto ours, but he knows 
that the Republicans in Congress won't follow him. 


4+ Bic QuESTIONS 


While talking a lot during this past month I have also 
done some listening and some reading from the thousands of 


letters that come to me. Among things that evidently trouble 


people most seem to be these four questions: 


Korea. 

How -erious is the Communist danger in this country? 
Is our prosperity in danger ? 
And, how can we get the highest integrity and efficiency 
government ? 


Now let's work backward up this list. 


INTEGRITY AND EFFICIENCY 


A number of people have written in to ask in effect, “You 
you will give 
It’s a fair 


and your Republican opponent both say that 


¢ 


us an honest administration—how do we know? 


question. 
One kind of answer comes from a lawyer in Kansas, who 
I! ive Nag nole-st ‘ed tr » o call o the graf 
lilis hive pages of single-spaced typewriting recalling the gralt, 
the and the « and national 


Republican administrations during his lifetime. Everything 


thievery yrruption under state 
he says is true, but this is not answer enough. 

No approach to the problem of corruption in government 
is good enough if it ignores the deeper problem of corruption 
We do not say that a bank is corrupt be- 
cause the cashier embezzles. 

The problem of corruption, of graft in its simplest form, 
is a problem of individual morals, public and private. Behind 
every crooked tax collector is a crooked taxpayer. Although 
I have done so before and on many occasions, I think this 
evidently important enough to talk about it again 


in men, of men, 


topic 1s 
at length, and | propose to do so. 

In that speech } will outline some ideas for a program ot 
Tonight I would only remind you that the Demo- 
cratic party is the party of Senator Kefauver, Senator 
Douglas, Senator Fulbright, Congressman Chelf of Ken 
tucky, Congressman King of California—men who have 
distinguished t*emselves in the fight against evil in and out 
of government. 

With the help of men like these and many more like them 
I have no doubt that we can keep the Federal service clean. 


action, 


PROSPERITY 


Now I want to turn to the question of. whether this 
country is heading for runaway inflation or for depression or 
whether we can look forward to a continuation of the pros 
perity we hav e been enjoying tor some years. 

Driving through Connecticut the other day, an older man 
came close to the car and said to me this: “Why don’t you 
just tell people how good they have it, and how bad it used 
to be?” and a little later as we passed a mill town a man 
waved to us one of those home-made signs you see so often 
reading: “If you can’t stand prosperity, vote Republican.” 

‘There has been a real temptation to base this campaign on 
the plain and pleasant fact that the Democratic party has 
been in contyol of this nation and has led it out of an awful 
depression into the greatest prosperity it has ever known and 


through 


a world-shattering war and a great wave of social 
reform. 

It is a great temptation to point out that the Republican 
leadership has opposed us almost every step of the way. And 
now while adopting everything and 
nothing, at least publicly, their orators still sneer at every 
thing we now have; shout about socialism, and call our lives 
of pride and dignity “cradle-to-the-grave ride through the 
welfare state.” 

Moreover the Republican candidate has agreed to agree on 
all domestic matters with the Republican Old Guard. 1 
don’t know whether the Old Guard would take it away if 
they could, but I do know on the basis of the record of the 


proposing to repeal 





Adlai E. Stevenson 





past twenty years, that it they had been in the saddle you 
would never have had it to take away. 

| think we can keep production and employment high in 
this country, and I think we can and must arrest inflation: the 
rising prices which make it so difficult for so many. 

In Baltimore last .week 1 outlined a program to stop infla- 
tion—a pay-as-you-go tax policy for the Government, the 
strictest possible control of all government expenditures, 
restraints upon excessive private borrowing, and closing the 
loopholes in the present wage and price controls if these 
other measures don’t work. 

I think if we had the guts to do it, this program will do us 
the job. 

But it will be carried out only if you send to Congress men 
and women who have the courage to force through these 
measures over stubborn opposition. 

We'll stop rising prices and wages which just eat each 
other up if you will do your part. We have laid out the lines 
of defense and you've got to support them if you really mean 
business about these rising costs of living. 

Now, about your questions regarding communism, espe 
cially Communists in Government. 

I think I'll devote a whole speech to this—perhaps next 
week. But I'll give you a brief answer right now. 

‘These mortal enemies cannot be permitted to get close to 
the bloodstream of America, particularly its Government. 
I don’t believe oaths and affidavits are much good, for a real 
Communist never hesitates to lie. Nor is catching and punish- 
ing Communists after their treachery enough to end the 
hazard. 

I think generally that post-screening of Governmental em- 
ployees and the quiet, effective, professional work of the 
F. B. 1. is the best way to turn over every stone in this 
country and see what lies beneath it. 

This is a job for professionals and I think it can be done 
without slandering innocent people. I distrust those who 
have made political capital out of broadside charges discredit- 
ing hundreds of loyal Government employees. 

I do not believe that we can jettison our processes of justice 
without endangering freedom for every American. 

Beyond this I say to you that the battle against commu- 
nism in America is an infinitely tough one, a harder battle 
than most of the Republican leaders have ever admitted, or 
evidently even understand. 

Why is it if these politicians who scream loudest about 
Communists in America have fought hardest against every 
Democratic program to fight communism itself. 

They criticized our efforts to block the Communist inva 
sion of Korea; they have.opposed our efforts to make the 
people of Europe and of Asia secure in order to reject the 
talse they have opposed making the people of 
America secure enough so that they will never turn again, 
as some did, in the Nineteen-thirties to the false prophets. 


gz spel > 


Figures sy F. B. I. 


The F. B. I. figures show that we have in this country 
now only a fraction of the Communists that we had twenty 
years ago. 

‘The point is that we've got to fight communism, not just 
Communists. 

We've got to see to it that the soil is so healthy that com- 
munism just can’t grow or survive in it. And that means 
the creative construction work of assuring good jobs, decent 
homes, good education and free political institutions. 

‘These are some of the things I should like to talk about 
further. 

Finally, now, peace and war. You know the kind of letters 


I receive. So many of you have written about Korea and 
about your soldier sons. Everyone of us knows in his heart 
why we had to stand up and fight in Korea. 

We all know that when the Communists attacked across 
the ‘Vhirty-eighth Parallel that was the testing point tor 
freedom throughout the world. 

The men in the Kremlin thought that they would be 
unopposed, and if they were the whole question of the future 
could be settled in one blow. If they had been allowed to 
conquer free people in Korea, they could have picked away, 
at the free world and engulfed more millions piece by piece, 
one by one. 

Sooner or later we would have had to fight and the later 
we made our stand the bigger and the harder the war would 
have been. 

Stopping the enemy in Korea before Japan was threatened 
and betore East Asia, with all of its resources of manpower 

rubber, tin, oil and so torth—tfell to the Communists was 
received with enthusiastic shouts of approval by the over 
whelming majority of the American people, and even by the 
Republican leadership. 

Now, however, they attempt to make believe that it was 
almost an act of treason. But what do you think they would 
be saying now if we had not stopped the enemy in Korea, if 
Japan was threatened and if East Asia was talling bit by 
bit to the enemy. Would they not be saying now that Harry 
Truman and Joseph Stalin were boyhood friends in Outer 
Mongolia. 

And another thing—the Republican leadership is now tell- 
ing us that the danger to this nation is from within, not from 
without, that danger lies not in Moscow but in Washington; 
your enemy is not Joseph Stalin but Harry ‘l'ruman or even 
possibly Adlai Stevenson. 

A campaign addressed not to men’s minds and to their 
best instincts but to their passions, emotions and prejudices is 
unworthy at best. Now, with the fate of the nation at stake 
it is unbearable. 

With the darkest evil and the mightiest force ever 
gathered on earth arrayed against us and our friends this 
is no time for such talk. 


“We Must Know THE TRUTH” 


It is not for me to stand in judgment upon the men who 
pervert the truth and say such things, but for your sake and 
for mine, for the sake of my sons and your children and the 
future of millions of our friends overseas, and the future of 
our nation, and for those who languish in prison behind the 
Iron Curtain, we must know the truth and come to grips 
with the facts of life, look them in the face and stare them 
down—and so doing triumph over them. 

We are not, I take it, a race of whimpering weaklings 
who can’t face the truth, but a race of men and women 
proud, courageous and unafraid. 

I shall state the facts as they appear to me from some years 
of experience not only in domestic affairs but in foreign 
affairs. 

The Republican leadership blows thin drafts of crafty 
words down your neck, but it fails to tell you the following 
things: 85 per cent of the Federal budget goes for past wars 
and for preserving our present and our future liberty. “Uhe 
world has been at war almost continuously now for forty 
years. ‘The intervals between the wars grow shorter. ‘The 
wars increase in dimensions and in destructiveness. ‘The last 
war was man’s first true World War. 

‘The revolutions of our times are men’s first world revolu 
tions. ‘heir flames burn from one end of the globe to the 
other. 
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‘The intercontinental airplane makes counties of continents 
it makes lakes of oceans. In the words of the song there's 
no hiding place down there. 


Worip Outlook CHANGING 

Much of mankind is changing its entire outlook upon the 
world. Whatever was is cast out—whatever is is questioned. 
Mankind in its hundreds of millions is on the march toward 
what goal and with what destruction on the way no man can 
foretell. Whole nations have sunk out of sight behind Iron 
Curtains; whole peoples have disappeared from view. 

‘Today there is communication between the great 
groups of man than there was in the roadless world of a 
thousand years ago. 


less 


So we can no more communicate with half of man- 
kind than we can raise the dead. For the while the anti 
Christ stalks the earth. Organized communism seeks even to 
dethrone God from His central place in this universe. It 
attempts to uproot everything, everywhere it goes, degenerate 
the restraining influence of the religion of love and of peace. 
One by one the lamps of « . ‘lization go out and nameless 
horrors are perpetrated in darkness. 

All this is done by an enemy of a kind that we have never 
faced before. He is primitive, but he is also advanced. He goes 
with a piece of black bread in his hand, but in his mind he 
carries the awful knowledge of atomic energy. He is careful, 
cool, calculating and he counts time, not impatiently like we 


do, not by the clock, but by decades, in terms of centuries. 
“UNPRECEDENTED TIMES” 

Much of what he is trying to do today his ancestors were 
attempting to do 400 years ago. ‘he problems of a tortured 
convulsive humanity stagger the imagination. Unprece- 
dented times demand of us unprecedented behavior. 

The task that confronts us will try our soul, it will exact 
a high price in discipline of mind and of austerity of spirit. 
It will determine whether we are worthy of our high place 
in the world. Whether we are worthy of our forefathers 
who converted a wilderness into a country, fair and free, and 
left us all the riches, material and spiritual, that were 
wrought in pain. 

Long ago we asserted a great principle upon this conginent. 
‘That men are, and of right ought to be, free. Now we are 
called upon to defend that right against the mightiest forces 
of evil ever assembled under the sun. 

This is, therefore, a time to think, it is a time to feel, it is 
a time to pray, we shall need all the resources of the stub- 
born mind, the stout heart, the soul refreshed, in the task 
that confronts us. 

It is the most awesome task any people has ever faced, fo: 
we are become the leader, and the mainstay, one of the 
great wings of humanity in conflict with another wing of 


humanity. As such we must play the principal part in sav- 
ing ourselves, our friends and our civilization. 

\Vhose task is this? It is inescapably your task. You, and 
you alone, will decide the fate of your family and your coun- 
try for decades to come. You will decide whether you are 
to be slaves or free. ‘Io live gloriously or perish miserably. 
You may seek comfort at the feet or false leaders, who, like 
medicine doctors, beat drums to ward off evil spirits. You 
may listen to false leaders who tell you that there is an easy 
way—that all you have to do is to elect them and thereafter 
relax in a tax-free paradise—the political equivalent of send- 
ing 10 cents to cover the cost of postage. 

You may, fearing to face the facts squarely, be dis- 
tracted by phony issues that have no bearing upon life or 
death controversy of our time. But deluded you run the 
risk of being beguiled to destruction, for there is no easy way. 

there is the lesson of history and of all human experi- 
ence—struggle is the primary law of lite. You struggle and 
you survive. You fail to struggle and you perish. “The ways 
ot the world are marked with the bones of people who 
hesitate. 

Your salvation is in your own hands. In the stubborness 
of your mind. ‘he tenacity of your heart. And such bless- 
ings as God, thoroughly tried by His children, shall give us. 
Nature is indifferent to the survival of the human species, 
ncluding Americans. 


“THe Task Is Yours” 


I repeat, then, that the task is yours. Yours is a democracy. 
Its government cannot be stronger or more tough-minded 
than jts people. It cannot be more inflexibly committed to 
the task than they. It cannot be wiser than the people. 

As citizens of this democracy you are the rulers and the 
ruled. ‘he lawgivers and the law abiding. ‘he beginning 
and the end. Democracy is a high privilege, but it is also a 
heavy responsibility whose shadow stalks, although you may 
never walk in the sun. 

I say these things to you, not only because I believe them 
to be true, but also because, as you love your country, I love 
my country. And I would see it endure and grow in light 
and become a living testament to all mankind—of goodness 
and of mercy, and of wisdom—how long can we keep up 
the fight against this monster tyranny? How long can we 
keep on fighting in Korea? 

Paying high taxes, helping others to help ourselves? ‘There 
is only one answer—we can keep it up as long as we have 
to and we will. 

‘That’s why we cannot lose and we will pass from dark- 
ness to the dawn of a brighter day than ever this priceless 
land of ours has known before. 

Thank you. 


“The Legitimate Object of Government” 


“CREEPING SOCIALISM” DENIED 
By Ie IHN J. SPARKMAN, Democratic candidate for Vice President 
Delivered to The Executives’ Club of Chicago, Illinois, September 12, 1952 


Am delighted to be here, to be initiated into the privi- 

lege of speaking to this great group. I know if I go 

through my test as well as your new President has gone 

through his first one, I shall feel indeed good. Mr. Presi- 
dent, | know you're going to have a great year. 

Now I want to set him straight on one or two things, 


though. Talk about my getting used to inflation—it was my 
getting used to the increased cost of living. 

He said I got a job immediately when I went to the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. I| want to tell you | spent ten weeks of 
the most terrible experience I think I ever had, because it 
was ten weeks before I got a job. I managed to pay my way 
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for the first three months, but they warned me at the time, 
when I paid my $12 a month for board, that they might find 
it necessary to increase it to $14 a month, and sure enough, 
they did. Which meant that my original $36 ran out at the 
end of ten weeks. But I did get a job at that time. I didn’t 
get that promotion to $5.20, though, right away, as quick as 
vou think. It took a good, long time. 

| did manage to earn a little money, though, in another 
way. This was really my induction into private enterprise. 
Every year when the University of Alabama played Swanee, 
in those days when it was our great rival, we had a football 
holiday on that Saturday. The game was played in Birming- 
ham, but instead of going up to Birmingham, | contracted 
to unload a car of coal for the University of Alabama for $4. 
| promptly went out and hired two fellows to help me un- 
load it, and paid them the going wage, which was 20 cents 
an hour. We unloaded it in five hours. They made a dollar 
each; I made two dollars. So I became a capitalist. 

One other thing, too—about that 1946 election, you said 
that “due to some peculiarity in the election laws of Ala- 
bama,” and so forth. As a matter of fact, that’s not exactly 
right. When I qualified to run for the House, by some hook 
or crook the Republicans qualified a man against me. So if 
I'd gotten off that ballot, we would have had a Republican 
member of Congress from Alabama, and I never would have 
gone to the Senate again, you can bet on that. 

Be all of that as it may, I am glad to be with you today, 
and I am particularly glad to see all of these Democrats at 
the head table, because I have been amply warned, I want 
you to know-——by many people, including your President 
that all of those in the audience might not belong to the same 
political party to which I belong. 

But there are several reasons why I'm glad to talk with 
vou. First of all, I have never been one who minded talking 
things over with people who differ with me—talking over 
those things that we have in common—especially if I get to 
do most of the talking. 

I am also glad to be here | appreciate the oppor 
tunity to have a talk with you businessmen about some of 
the problems that are of mutual concern to you and to me. 

It is my belief that campaign time can be a time—and 
ought to be a time—to probe out areas of mutual agreement 
as well as of differences. In that sense, it can provide a 
healthy catharsis to all of us who may grow sluggish in out 
thinking between elections—too inclined to divide into con 
tentious groups and too content to rely on stereotypes instead 
of ideas. I would like to talk to you about ideas 
the relationship between government and business in mid- 
twentieth century America. 

I do not feel any great hesitancy about speaking of busi 
ness to businessmen. My work in Congress has involved me 
in a very intimate way in the business of this country, as a 
member of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, as 
Chairman of the Senate Small Business Committee, and as a 
member of the Joint Economic Committee. The work of 
each of those three committees requires endless hours around 
the conference table with businessmen, large and small, 
whose interests have brought them into relationship with the 
government. For reference, you may check with any of these 
businessmen to find out just how fair I am in my attitude 
toward the great system of private enterprise in this coun 
try. I believe you will get a good report. 


hecause 


ideas about 


Two PREMISES 


But before we explore this subject of government and 
business, I would like to state a premise or two on which we 
mav disagree. In disagreeing, we may find our area of agree- 
ment the easier, and to be larger than we might suspect. 


The first premise is this: it is false to relegate me and 
other Democrats from the area of the United States known 
as the South into a single group which you may wish to 
classify as reactionary, or, if you want to make it sound very 
bad down our way, pseudo-Republican. Though many have 
done this, it is a distortion of the fact. If you will examine 
the record of social legislation over the past few years, I be- 
lieve you will be surprised at the great number of legisla- 
tive landmarks which bear the names of Southern Senators 
or Congressmen. Furthermore, scarcely any of the legisla- 
tion which has been passed during the Democratic admin 
istrations could have been accomplished without the active 
support of large numbers of Southerners in both Houses of 
Congress. If you seek to blame, you must give the Southern 
Democrats, including myself, our fair share. If you believe 
that “Creeping Socialism” is overtaking 
must include us among the guilty. 

This leads to a second premise which I would like to state. 
Despite your possible disagreement, I contend that it is not 
“Creeping Socialism” or anything approximating it which 
the Democrats have brought to this country. In fact, Demo- 
cratic policies have accomplished exactly the reverse. 

In 1933 when the Democrats came into power, there was 
no fear of “Creeping Socialism” in this country. It was “Gal 
loping Socialism” or “F Communism which was 
attacking free institutions all over the world. Amid the 
bread lines, the unemployment, and the general poverty in 
this country, there was real reason to be worried lest the free 
enterprise system should be undermined. 

‘his did not happen. I have just completed one swing of 
my campaign tour which has taken me a good way across the 
country. I can report to you that business—private business 
—is in the healthiest state that it has ever been. Measure it 
any way you like—gross production, profits after taxes, 
private investment, expectancy of continued high rate of 
business activity. The results are the same. 

Let me digress for a moment. You know, there has been 
a good bit of talk lately about the unusually high percentage 
of newspapers which are supporting the Republican candi- 
dates. We Democrats consider this a good omen of Demo- 
cratic victory in November. But I have often said that you 
have to know how to read a newspaper before you jump to 
the conclusion that it is pro-Republican. I always like to turn 
to the financial and business sections to read the day-by-day 
accounts of new business enterprises being started, of old 
businesses expanding, of unexpectedly high earnings, and all 
the rest that have become commonplace features of those sec- 
tions. You know, just before coming to the luncheon, I 
heard a five-minute news review over WGN, and it was 
amazing to hear the story that was being told there as to 
what the business outlook was. They ended up with this: 
“All in all, business men look toward the fourth quarter 
with great optimism. Do you know what I thought? “ 
Cieorge, that’s the quarter in which the election comes.” 

But if I understand where WGN originates, I certainly 
don’t think it was colored to help us with the election. 

But going back to the financial pages of your papers, and 
the story that they tell, these are the Democratic parts of the 
newspaper—Democratic where it counts most. And meas 
ured by these standards, there is a well-known Chicago news- 
paper which falls into the Democratic column. I know this 
is heresy, but, in the words of Patrick Henry, let them make 
the most of it, 


our country, you 


ascism Or 


> 
»\ 


UNJUSTIFIED ACCUSATION 
To return to my subject: I would like to pose one ques- 


tion. Can we truthfully say that this country has been over- 
taken by “Creeping Socialism” when last year the number 
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of businesses in operation stood at an all-time high—over 
four million; when the number of new business ventures 
started was greater than ever before; Ww hen business failures 
had declined what they were in the 


year of and when corporation profits after 


to about one-third of 
prosperous 1929; 
taxes stood at $18 billion? 

It has been Democratic policy, for example, which re- 
sulted in the establishment of the Senate Select Committee 
on Small Business, of which | am chairman, whose primary 
purpose is to insure that the small businessman, the backbone 
of private enterprise, is not overlooked during the mobiliza- 
tion effort. It has been Democratic policy which has effec- 
tively curtailed the growth toward monopoly of American 
and which has fought against the discriminations 
that prevent private enterprise from prospering in the various 
geographical parts of our country. In all of this we have 
seen proof positive of the Democratic Party’s concern that 
free, private enterprise should not only continue but prosper 
in the United States. I say these partisan things at the risk 
of incurring displeasure because I would like very much for 
us to find our areas of agreement. 

I believe we can also agree that government, especially the 
federal government, has for one reason or another moved a 
great distance into actual involvement in the operations of 
our national economy during the past twenty years. We can 
agree that there are many places where it would be desirable, 
if possible, to have a decentralization of government to state 
and local levels, and, likewise, a restoration to private enter- 
prise of responsibilities which it should rightfully bear. 


business 


Wuat GoveRNMENT’sS Rote SHOULD BE 


I wonder if we can arrive at a satisfactory definition of 
what the government's role should be? Would you, for in- 
stance, agree with this definition from a leading American of 
by-gone days? “The legitimate object of government,” he 
said, “Is to do for the people what needs to be done but 
which they cannot by individual effort do at all or do so well 
for themselves.” I don’t believe you will agree with the 
latter part of that question. Who, you may rightfully ask, 
is going to decide whether the people cannot do something 
“so well for themselves.” It smacks a little too much of 
paternalism. 

You may be interested to know that the author of that 
statement was a man who is greatly revered by the Repub- 
lican party, as by all Americans. His name was Abraham 
Lincoln 

I wouldn’t go so far as Abe Lincoln on this. But I do be 
lieve that the earlier part of his statement comes close to be- 
mg a truism. It there Is something W hic h needs to be done, 
and the people cannot do it by individual effort, then a gov- 
ernment responsive to the people is dead certain to do it. 
That is just as much a law of democracy as gravity is a law 
of nature. 

Let anyone who would like to think that this is only a 
Democratic rule of government remember that it was Her- 
bert Hoover, a Republican, who started what has been called 
the “tidal drift tow ard the District of Columbia.” It was 
he, for example, who established the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation which marked a direct step of the federal gov- 
ernment into business. Certainly, President Hoover did not 
want to work out matters that way. But the fact was that 
he had no alternative. If you have not done so, I suggest 
that vou read in his autobiography that section entitled, 
“The Depression Deepens,” in which he tells of his struggles 
to get the businessmen of this country to underwrite these 
programs, such as home mortgages, farm mortgages, protec- 
tion of our banks and the insurance companies and great 


business. It was only when they refused and failed to do so 
that he moved into the field and set up all of those different 
agencies. 


UNFULFILLED NEEDS 


I first came to Washington as a member of Congress in 
1936, after the Democrats had been in power for nearly four 
years. I believe I understand a little of the sense of urgency 
telt in those days to have government respond to the great, 
unfulfilled needs of the people. My primary interest in those 
days was agriculture. 

I had grown up as the son of a tenant farmer who labored 
throughout his life in poverty—not because of any failure of 
enterprise on his part—but because there were no oppor- 
tunities to gain a foothold by which he could lift himself 
up. How, for example, could a tenant farmer ever hope to 
buy his own home or his own farm when the banks and 
other credit institutions refused to invest in the rural areas 
of America, no matter how good the credit risk of the per- 
sons involved ? How could my mother be spared some of the 
backbreaking toil of manual labor when private enterprise 
could not see its way clear to extend electric lines to 90% 
of the farms of this Country. 

In Congress, | soon became aware that these great, unful- 
filled needs of which I spoke were not limited to the farmers 
alone. They existed in like degree among the workers, and, 
yes, among the businessmen of America. It was not because, 
to use Lincoln’s phrase, the people could not do it so well 
for themselves; it was because these needs were not being 
met at all that government stepped in. 

In later years, there were other compelling reasons. There 
was the direct challenge to America presented by Nazi Ger- 
many and Japan which made action—swift, certain action— 
absolutely necessary. When the war ended, the new chal- 
lenge of world leadership thrust upon us, the rising threat of 
Soviet Communism again served as compelling reasons why 
government could not take a passive, disinterested role in 
the nation’s economy. 

I say these things because I believe they are essential to a 
clear understanding of the situation that confronts us today. 
They provide the basic reasons why government is big and 
why government is as much involved as it is in the economy 
of this country. I believe it is idle to lay the blame for this 
on American leaders who believe in the free enterprise sys 
tem as much as you and I do. It is escapist thinking to label 
this growth of government as “Creeping Socialism’! Those 
who take refuge in such terms, those who still labor under 
the illusion that somehow we can turn the clock back a 
couple of decades, are going to be very disappointed when the 
administration takes office next January, no matter which 
party wins the election. 


DECENTRALIZATION TECHNIQUE 


Having said this, let us go on from here. I mentioned 
earlier that I believe there are many places where it would 
be desirable to have a decentralization of government to state 
and local levels, and, likewise, a restoration to private enter- 
prise of responsibilities which it should rightfully bear. 

In a sense, one issue that has been neglected thus far dur- 
ing the campaign is the subject of techniques of decentraliza- 
tion. For the techniques which our political leaders will 
employ, far more than vague, inchoate intentions, will achieve 
results that you and I can measure. There must be a shift- 
ing of responsibilities, not a dumping of responsibilities. Take 
my word for it as one who has long been subject to the 
pressures of public life. The American citizen will not 
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willingly consent to have taken away the rights 
that he has come to enjoy. 

We are not without experience in this matter of tech- 
niques. Many of our best programs have provided for the 
gradual withdrawal. “The Federal Reserve 
Plan, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, the Sav- 
ings and Loan Associations, and the Farm Credit system are 
Cases in point. 

In other cases, it has been the fault of private enterprise 
as much as of government that causes government to remain 
I have had particular experience and interest in 
the housing field. In this field, there were acute needs that 
were not being met. I believe that Senator ‘Taft has esti- 
mated the postwar housing needs of this country as over one 
million new housing units a year. Yet, the credit institutions 
of America were not coming anywhere near to supplying the 
private investment that would meet these needs. “Today, as 
a result, more than fifty percent of home construction in this 
country is done with federally supported mortgages. I wiil 
say that I have spoken to the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion on numerous I have spoken to the Home 
Suilders Association on numerous occasions, and around the 
committee table 1 have frequently made this same critic’sm. 

If I may be critical, I believe that here is a field in which 
private enterprise is making no real effort to accept the chal- 
lenge that faces it. There is plenty of private investment 
capital today. Yet, private enterprise seems content to let 
government agencies such as FHA and FNMA continue to 
carry the load of guaranteeing home mortgages. I myself 
have been trying to work out plans for a corporation, under- 
written by the government, which would be authorized to 
purchase home mortgages. Under such a plan, lending 
agencies would gradually purchase ownership and retire the 
government from the home mortgage field. I have held con- 
ferences in my committee with business leaders. I have dis- 
cussed this plan with them. I have tried to get them to help 
me work out a plan. They have expressed great interest, but 
that’s as far as they have yet been willing to go. 


and benefits 


government's 


in busine: 


occasions, 


Lapor-MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 


Another field in which I hope government can come to 
play a lesser part is the field of labor-management relations. 


One 

ease with which it permits management and labor to dump 

their I have proposed 

that 

quite simple, but, I believe, essential principles: 

1. It should be difficult 

cult 

government. | 

had ‘exhausted their 

agreen 

fe 

ment, I would certainly have the law so written that 

neither side could hope to gain an advantage by bring 
ing it to the government. 


of my major criticisms of our present labor law is the 


problems in the lap of government. 
we write a new labor law which would embody two 
and I mean extremely difh- 
for the parties in dispute to take their case to the 
that they 


resources in trying to arrive at an 
1] 
i 


would require them to show 


ent around the collective bargaining table. 
it became necessary to take the case to the rov- 


ern 


} . 
In the decentralization of government, we likewise have a 


In Social Security, the Hill- 
Burton Hospital Act, and federal aid to highways, we have 
‘The federal govern- 
ment establishes minimum standards, with responsibility for 
left to the governments. It is a technique 
which should be applicable to other fields. 

Bur let will not be easy to reduce the 
role of the federal government in our national life. It won't 
It must be 
systematic eflort requiring the cooperation ot all 


useful body of experience. 


examples of federal-state cooperation. 


state 


jena ‘tment 


me assure you, it 
be accompl’sed by abuse or vague hokus-pokus. 
a careful, 
levels of 
It can be done! 
I believe that there 


job tha 


government, and of government and private enter- 
prise. 
is no man more qualified for leader- 
Adlai Stevenson. 
the importance of state government, 
the level of state government. He knows 
importance of restraint, having slashed more than $42 


ship in this 


He knows 


worked at 


n your present Governor, 
having 
the 
mil 
lion of appropriations that the state leg slature voted in excess 
of the budget. He knows and believes in the importance of 
restraint on government's part in the affairs of men. He once 
said: “I don’t like interference with free markets, free men, 
Irom my talks with him, I know that 
he believes this sincerely. 

I appreciate the privilege that has been mine to discuss 
these things with you, frankly and freely, and, I believe, in 
a way that all of us should give serious consideration. 


or free enterprise.” 


My Side of the Stor 


TRUTH THE BEST ANSWER TO A SMEAR 
By RICHARD M. NIXON, Republican Candidate for Vice Presid nt 


Delivered as a nationwide broadcast, Los Angeles, California, September 23, 


Y Fellow Americans: 

a candidate for the Vice Presidency and as a man 

whose honesty and integrity have been questioned. 

The usual political thing to do when charges are made 
against you is to either ignore them or to deny them with- 


I come before you tonight as 


out giving details. 

I believe we've had enough of that in the United States, 
particularly with the present Administration in Washington, 
D. C. To me the office of the Vice Presidency of the United 
States is a great office, and I feel that the people have got to 
have confidence in the integrity of the men who run for that 
office and who might obtain it. 

I have a theory, too, that the best and only answer to a 
smear or to an honest misunderstanding of the facts is to tell 


, 


1952 
the truth. And that’s why I'm here tonight. I want to tell 
you my side of the case. 

1 am sure that you have read the charge and you've heard 
that I, Senator Nixon, took $18,000 from a group of my 
supporters. 


Was Ir Wrono? 


Now, was that wrong? Ard let me say that it was wrong 
’ . . } . . 
I’m saying, incidentally, that it was wrong and not just 


illegal. Because it isn’t a question of whether it was legal or 
illegal, that isn’t enough. The question is, was it morally 
vrong? 

I say that it was morally wrong if any of that $18,000 
went to Senator Nixon for my personal use. I say that it 
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was morall vrong if it was secretly given and secretly 
And [| say that it was morally wrong if any of the 


handled. 
ontributors got spe ontributions that they 


ial favors for the « 
N ide. 

\nd now to answer those questions let me say this: 

Not one cent of the $18,000 or any other money of that 
type ever went to me for my pers nal use, 

t was used to pay tor political expenses that 1 did not think 
harged to the taxpayers of the United States. 

It was not a secret fund. As a matter of fact, when I was 
on “Meet the Press,’ you may have seen it last Sun 

Peter Edson canie up to me after the program and he 
said, ‘Dick, what about this ind we hear about?” And l 
said, Well, there's no secret about it. (jo out and see Dana 
Smith, who was the administrator of the fund. And I gave 
him his address, and | said that you will find that the pur 
pose of the fund simply was to defray political expenses that 
I did not feel should be charge d to the Csovernment. 

And third, let me point out, and I want to make this par 
ticularly clear, that no contributor to this fund, no contribu- 
tor to any of my campaign, has ever received any consider 
that he would not have received as an ordinary con 


Every penny of 


hould be 


some Of 


day 


ation 
stituent. 

1 just don't believe in that and I can say that never, while 
I have been in the Senate of the United States, as far as the 
people that contributed to this fund are concerned, have | 
made a telephone call for them to an agency, or have I gone 
And the record will show 
Adminis 


down to an agency in their behalf. 
that, the records which are in the hands of the 
tration. 


WHat AND Wuy? 


some of you will say and rightly, “Well, what 
Senator? Why did you have to 


POR 


But then 
did you use the fund for, 
have it?” 

Let me tell you in just 
ates. First of all, a Senator 
He gets enough money to pay for one trip a year, a round 


word how a Senate office opel 
gets $15,000 a year in salary. 


trip that is, for himself and his tamily between his home and 
Washington, D. ¢ 

And then he gets an al to handle the people that 
vork in his office, to handle his mail. And the allowance 
for my State of California is enough to hire thirteen people 

And let me say that that allowance is not 
paid to the Sevator tly to the individuals that 
the Senator puts on his pay roll, that all of these people and 
all of these allowances are for strictly official business. Busi- 
constituent writes in and wants 
Administration and get some 
Items of that type tor ex 


‘ 


low ance 


incidentally, 


its paid dire 


t 


ness, ‘for example, when a 
you to go down to the Veteran 
information about his Gil policy. 
ample, 

But there are other expenses which are not covered by the 
And I think I can best discuss those expenses 
Do you think that when I o1 
has it printed, 


Cjovernment, 
by asking you some questions, 
any other Senator makes a political speech 
should charge the printing of that speech and the mailing of 
that speech to the taxpayers ? 

Do you think, for example, when | or any other Senator 
makes a trip to his home state to make a purely political 
SPeec h that the cost ot that trip should be charged to the tax 
payers ? 

Do you think when a Senator makes political broadcasts 
or political television b oadeasts, radio or television, that the 
broadcasts should be charged to the tax- 


expense of those 


payers? 
Well, I know what vour answer is. ‘The same answer that 


audiences give me whenever I discuss this particular prob 


lem. ‘The answer is, “no.” ‘The taxpayers shouldn't be re- 
quired to finance items which are not official business but 
hich are primarily political business. 

But then the question arises, you say, ‘Well, how do you 
pay for these and how can you do it legally ?” 

And there are several ways that it can be done, inci- 
lentally, and that it is done legally in the United States 
Senate and in the Congress. 

‘The first way is to be a rich man. I don’t happen to be a 

h man so I couldn’t use that. 

\nother way that is used is to put your wife on the pay- 
roll. Let me say, incidentally, my opponent, my opposite 
number for the Vice Presidency on the Democratic ticket, 
does have his wife on the payroll. And has had her on his 
payroll for the ten years—the past ten years. 

Now just let me say this. That's his business and I’m not 
critical of him for doing that. You will have to pass judg- 
ment on that particular point. But I have never done that 
tor this reason. I have found that there are so many deserv- 
ing stenographers and secretaries in Washington that needed 
the work that I just didn’t feel it was right to put my wife 
on the payroll. . 

My wife’s sitting over here. She's a wonderful stenog- 
rapher. She used to teach stenography and she used to teach 
shorthand in high school. ‘That was when I met her. And I 
an tell you folks that she’s worked many hours at night and 
inany hours on Saturdays and Sundays in my office and she’s 
done a fine job. And I’m proud to say tonight that in the 
six years I’ve been in the House and the Senate of the 
United States, Pat Nixon has never been on the Government 
payroll. 

Vhere are other ways that these finances can be taken care 
of. Some who are lawyers, and I happen to be a lawyer, con- 
tinue to practice law. But | haven’t been able to do that. 
I'm so far away from California that I’ve been so busy with 
my Senatorial work that 1 have not engaged in any legal 
prac tice. 

And also as far as law practice is concerned, it seemed to 
me that the relationship between an attorney and the client 
was so personal that you couldn’t possibly represent a man 
is an attorney and then have an unbiased view when he pre- 
ented his case to you in the event that he had one before the 
(jovernment. 

And so I felt that the best way to handle these necessary 
political expenses of getting my message to the American 
people and the speeches 1 made, the speeches that I had 
printed, for the most part, concerned this one message—of 
exposing this Administration, the communism in it, the cor- 
uption in it—the only way that I could do that was to ac 
cept the aid which people in my home state of California who 
contributed to my campaign and who continued to make 
these contributions after I was elected were glad to make. 


No Sprectat Favors 


And let me say | am proud of the tact that not one of 
them has ever asked me for a special favor. I’m proud of 
the fact that not one of them has ever asked me to vote on 
a bill other than as my own conscience would dictate. And 
| am proud of the fact that the taxpayers by subterfuge or 
otherwise have never paid one dime tor expenses which | 
thought were political and shouldn’t be charged to the tax- 
payers. 

Let me say, incidentally, that some of you may say, “Well, 
that’s all right, Senator; that’s your explanation, but have 
you got any proof?” 


And I'd like to tell vou this evening that just about an 
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1our eceived an independent audit of this entire 
tund. 

| suggested to Cro 5 
staff of the Dwight Eisenhower campaign, that an independ- 
ent audit and legal be obtained. And I have that 
audit here in my hand. 

It's an audit made by the Price, Waterhouse & Co. firm, 
ind the legal opinion by Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher, lawyers 
in Los Angeles, the biggest law firm and incidentally one of 


ago we 
Sherman Adams, who is the chief ot 


report 


the best ones in Los Angeles. 

I’m proud to be able to report to you tonight that this 
widit and this legal opinion is being forwarded to General 
isenhower. And I'd lke to read to you the opinion that 
was prepared by Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher and based on all 
the pertinent laws and statutes, together with the audit re 
port prepared by the certified public accountants. 

“Tt is our conclusion that Senator Nixon did not obtain 
iny financial gain trom the collection and disbursement of 
the fund by Dana Smith; that Senator Nixon did not violate 
any Federal or state law by reason of the operation of the 
fund, and that neither the portion of the fund paid by Dana 
Smith directly to third persons nor the portion paid to Sen- 
ator Nixon to reimburse him for designated office expenses 
constituted income to the Senator which was either report- 
able or taxable as income under applicable tax laws. 
(signed) Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher by Alma H. Conway.” 

Now that, my friends, is not Nixon speaking, but that’s 
in independent audit which was requested because I want 
the American people to know all the facts and I’m not afraid 
f having independent people go in and check the facts, and 
that is exactly what they did. 

But then I realize that there are still 
say, and rightly so, and let me say that I recognize that some 
will continue to smear regardless of what the truth may be, 
but that there has been understandably some honest misun 
derstanding on this matter, and there's some that will say: 

“Well, maybe you were able, Senator, to fake this thing. 
After all, is there a pos- 

Is there a 
n nest?” 


some who may 


How can we believe what you say? 
sibility that maybe vou got some sums in cash? 


possibility that you may have feathered, your ow 


FINANCIAL History 

And so now what I am going to do—and incidentally this 
merican politics—I am 
going at this time to give to this television and radio audi- 
everything I’ve earned; 
And I want you 


unprecedented in the history of A 
ence a complete financial history; 
everything I’ve spent; everything I owe. 
to know the facts. I'll have to start early. 

1 was born in 1913. Our family 
imstances and most of my early life was spent in a store out 
n East Whittier. It was a store—one of those 
family enterprises. ‘The only reason we were able to make it 
zo was because my mother and dad had five boys and we all 
worked in the store. 

| worked my way through college and to a great extent 
through law school. And then, in 1940, probably the best 
thing that ever happened to me happened, | married Pat 
itting over here. We had a rather difficult time after we 
were married, like so many of the young couples who may 
he listening to us. I practiced law; she continued to teach 
School. I went into the service. 

ls ne y that my service record was not a particularly 
nusual one. I went to the South Pacific. I guess I’m en 
titled to a couple of battle stars. I gotac uuple of letters of 
ommendation but I was just there when the bombs were 
falling and then I returned. I returned to the United States 
1d in 1946 T ran for the Congress. 


was one of modest cir- 


grocery 


When we came out of the war, Pat and 1-——Pat during the 
i had worked as a stenographer and in a bank and as an 
economist for a Government and when we came 
uit the total of our savings from both my law practice, het 
teaching and all the time that | was in the war—the total 
just a little less than $10,000. 


agency 


period was 
very cent of that, incidentally, was in Gjovernment bonds. 

Well, that’s where we start when I| go into politics. Now 
Well, here it 
of all I’ve 
Second, 


tor that entire 


what have I earned since | went into politics ? 

1 jotted it down, let me read the notes. | irst 
had salary as a Congressman and as a Senator. 
| have received a total in this past six years of $1,600 trom 
estates which were in my law firm at the time that I severed 
ny connection with it. 

And, incidentally, as I said before, | have not engaged in 
iny legal practice and have not accepted any tees trom bust 
ness that came into the firm after | went into politics. I have 
average of aproximately $1,500 a year from non 


made an 
\nd then, tou 


political speaking engagements and lectu 
tunately, we've inherited a little money. Vat sold her inter 
est in her father’s estate for $3,000 and I inherited $1,500 
from my grandfather. 

We live rather modestly. For 
ipartment in Park Fairfax, in Alexandria, Va. 
was S8O a month. And we saved for the time that we 


ve lived in an 
‘he rent 


four years 


ould 
buy a house. 

Now, that was what we took in. do with 
this money? What do we have today to show This 


“ ill surprise you, because it is so little, | suppose, as stand 


What did we 


for it? 


ards generally go, of people in public lite. First of all, we've 
sot a house in Washington which cost $41,000 and on which 
we owe $20,000. 

We have a house in Whittier, Calif., which cost $13,000 
and on which we owe $10,000. A1y tolks are living there at 
the present time. 

I have just $4,000 in life insurance, plus my G. I. policy 
which I’ve never been able to convert and which will ruin 
out in two years. | have no life insurance whatever on Pat 
I have no life insurance on our two youngsters, Patricia and 
Julie. IT own a 1950 Oldsmobile car. We have our furniture. 
We have no stocks and bonds of any type. We have no inte: 


indirect, im any business. 


Wuat Do We Owr? 


Now, that's what we have. What do we owe? Well, in 
addition to the mortgage, the $20,000 mortgage on the house 
n Washington, the $10,000 one on the house in Whittier, 
I owe $4,500 to the Riggs Bank in Washington, ID. C. with 
interest +44 per cent. 

I owe $3,500 to my parents and the interest on that loan 


est of any kind, direct o1 


which I pay regularly, because it’s the part of the savings 
they made through the years they were working so hard, | 
pay regularly 4+ per cent interest. And then I have a $500 
loan which I have on my life insurance. 

Well, that’s about it. That’s what we have and that’s 
what we owe. It isn’t very much but Pat and I have the 
satisfaction that every dime that we've got is honestly ours. 
I should say this—that Pat doesn’t have a mink coat. But 
she does have a respectable Republican cloth coat. And | 
ilways tell her that she’d look good in anything. 

One other thing I probably should tell you because if | 
don’t they'll probably be saying this about me too, we did 
get something—a gift—after the election. A man down in 
lexas heard Pat on the radio mention the fact that our two 
oungsters would like to have a dog. And, believe it or nor, 
the day before we left on this campaign trip we got a mes 
sage from Union Station in Baltimore saying they had a 
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package for us. We went down to get it. You know what 
it was. 

It was a little cocker spaniel dog in a crate that he sent 
from ‘Lexas. Black and white spotted. And our 
little girl lrisha, the 6-year-old—mamed it Checkers. And 
you know, the kids love the dog and I just want say this right 
now, that regardle Ss of what they Say about it, we re gonna 
kee; it. 

It isn't easy 
your life as I’ve done. Lut I want to say some things before 
| conclude that I think most of you will agree on. Mr. 
Mitchell, the chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
a man couldn’t afford to 
shouldn’t run for the 


all tl ec Way 


to come before a nation-wide audience and air 


mittee, made the statement that if 
be in the United States Senate he 
senate, 

And I just want to make my position clear. I don’t agree 
with Mr. Mitchell when he says that only a rich man should 
serve his Government in the United States Senate or in the 
Congress. 

1 don’t believe that represents the thinking of the Demo- 
cratic party, and I know that it doesn’t represent the think- 
ing ot the Republican Party. 

I believe that it’s fine that a man like Governor Steven- 
who inherited a fortune from his father can run for 
But 1 also feel that it’s essential in this country 

a man of modest means can also run for Presi- 


son 
President. 

of ours that 
dent. Because, you know, remember Abraham Lincoln, you 
remember what he said: ‘God must have loved the common 


people-—he made so many of them.’ 


Courses or ConpuctT 


And now I'm going to suggest some courses of conduct. 

First of all, you have read in the papers about other funds 
now. Mr. Stevenson, apparently, had a couple. One of them 
in which a group otf business people paid and helped to sup- 
plement the salaries of state employees. Here is where the 
money went directly into thei pockets. 

And I think that what Mr. Stevenson should do should be 
to come before the American people as I have, give the names 
of the people that have contributed to that fund; give the 
names of the people who put this money into their pockets at 
the same time that they were money from their 
state government, and see what favors, if any, they gave out 


receiving 


for that. 

I don’t condemn Mr. Stevenson for what he did. But 
until the facts are in there there is a doubt that will be 
raised. 

And as far as Mr. Sparkman is concerned, I would sug- 
gest the same thing. He’s had his wife on the payroll. I 
don’t condemn him for that. But I think that he should 
come before the American people and indicate what outside 
sources of income he has had. 

I would suggest that under the circumstances both Mr. 
Sparkman and Mr. Stevenson should come before the Amer- 
ican people as I have and make a complete financial state- 
ment as to their financial history. And if they don’t it will 
be an admission that they have something to hide. And I 
think that you will agree with me. 

Because, folks, remember, a man that’s to be President of 
the United States, a man that’s to be Vice President of the 
United States must have the confidence of all the people. 
And that’s why I’m doing what I'm doing, and that’s why 
| suggest that Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Sparkman since they 
are under attack should do what I am doing. 

Now, let me say this: I know that this is not the last of 
the smears. In spite of my explanation tonight other smears 


will be made; others have been made in the past. And the 
purpose of the smears, I know, is this—to silence me, to make 
me let up. 

Well, they just don’t know who they’re dealing with. 
I'm going to tell you this: | remember in the dark days of 
the Hiss case some of the same columnists, some of the same 
radio commentators who are attacking me now and misre- 
presenting my position were violently opposing me at the 
time I was after Alger Hiss. 


To ConTINUE FIGHT 


But I continued the fight because I knew I was right. 
And I can say to this great television and radio audience 
that I have no apologies to the American people for my part 
in putting Alger Hiss where he is today. 

And as far as this is concerned, I intend to continue the 
fight. 

Why do I feel so deeply? Why do I feel that in spite of 
the smears, the misunderstandings, the necessities for a man 
to come up here and bare his soul as I have? Why is it nec- 
essary for me to continue this fight ? 

And I want to tell you why. Because, you see, I love my 
country. And I think my country is in danger. And I think 
that the only man that can save America at this time is the 
man that’s running for President on my _ ticket—Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

You say, “Why do I think it’s in danger?” and I say 
look at the record. Seven years of the Truman-Acheson Ad- 
ministration and what’s happened? Six hundred million peo- 
ple lost to the Communists, and a war in Korea in which 
we have lost 117,009 American casualties. 

And I say to all of you that a policy that results in a loss 
of 600,000,000 to the Communists and a war which costs 
us 117,000 American casualties isn’t good enough for Amer- 
Ica. 
And I say that those in the State Department that made 
the mistakes which caused that war and which resulted in 
those losses should be kicked out of the State Department 
just as fast as we can get ’em out of there. 

And ict me say that I know Mr. Stevenson won't do that. 
Because he defends the Truman policy and I know that 
Dwight Eisenhower will do that, and that he will give 
America the leadership that it needs. 

‘Take the problem of corruption. You've read about the 
mess in Washington. Mr. Stevenson can’t clean it up be- 
cause he was picked by the man, ‘Truman, under whose Ad- 
ministration the mess was made. You wouldn’t trust a man 
who made the mess to clean it up—that’s Truman. And by 
the same token you can’t trust the man who was picked by 
the man that made the mess to clean it up—and that’s 
Stevenson. 

And so I say, Eisenhower, who owes nothing to Truman, 
nothing to the big city bosses, he is the man that can clean 
up the mess in Washington. 

‘Take Communism. I say that as far as that subject is 
concerned, the danger is great to America. In the Hiss case 
they got the secrets which enabled them to break the Amer- 
ican secret State Department code. They got secrets in the 
atomic bomb case which enabled ‘em to get the secret of the 
atomic bomb, five years before they would have gotten it by 
their own devices. 

And I say that any man who called the Alger Hiss case a 
“red herring” isn’t fit to be President of the United States. 
I say that a man who like Mr. Stevenson has pooh-poohed 
and ridiculed the Communist threat in the United States— 
he said that they are phantoms among ourselves; he’s accused 
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us that have attempted to expose the Communists of looking 
for Communists in the Bureau of Fisheries and Wildlife— 
I say that a man who says that isn’t qualified to be President 
of the United States. 

And I say that the only man who can lead us in this fight 
to rid the Government of both those who are Communists 
and those who have corrupted this Government is Eisen- 
hower, because Eisenhower, you can be sure, recognizes the 
problem and he knows how to deal with it. 

Now let me say that, finally, this evening I want to read 
to you just briefly excerpts from a letter which I received, 
a letter which, after all this is over, no one can take away 
trom me. It reads as follows: 

“Dear Senator Nixon, 

“Since I’m only 19 years of age I can’t vote in this Presi- 
dential election but believe me if I could you and General 
Eisenhower would certainly get my vote. My husband is 
in the Fleet Marines in Korea. He’s a corpsman on the front 
lines and we have a two-month-old son he’s never seen. And 
I feel confident that with great Americans like you and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower in the White House, lonely Americans like 
myself will be united with their loved ones now in Korea. 

“T only pray to God that you won't be too late. Enclosed 
is a small check to help you in your campaign. Living on 
$85 a month it is all I can afford at present. But let me know 
what else I can do.” 

Folks, it’s a check for $10, and it’s one that I will never 
cash. 

And just let me say this. We hear a lot about prosperity 
these days but I say, why can’t we have prosperity built on 


peace rather than prosperity built on war? Why can’t we 
have prosperity and an honest government in Washington, 
D. C., at the same time. Believe me, we can. And Eisen 
hower is the man that can lead this crusade to bring us that 
kind of prosperity. 

And, now, finally, | know that you wonder whether or 
not | am going to stay on the Republican ticket or resign. 

Let me say this: I don’t believe that I ought to quit be- 
cause I’m not a quitter. And, incidentally, Pat’s not a quit 
ter. After all, her name was Patricia Ryan and she was born 
on St. Patrick’s Day, and you know the Irish never quit. 

But the decision, my friends, is not mine. I would do 
nothing that would harm the possibilities of Dwight Eisen 
hower to become President of the United States. And for 
that reason I am submitting to the Republican National 
Committee tonight through this television broadcast the de 
cision which it is theirs to make. 

Let them decide whether my position on the ticket will 
help or hurt. And I am going to ask you to help them de 
cide. Wire and write the Republican National Committee 
whether you think I should stay on or whether I should get 
off. And whatever their decision is, I will abide by it. 

But just let me say this last word. Regardless of what 
happens I’m going to continue this fight. I’m going to cam 
paign up and down America until we drive the crooks and 
the Communists and those that defend them out of Wash 
ington. And remember, folks, Eisenhower is a great man. 
Believe me. He’s a great man. And a vote for Eisenhower 
is a vote for what’s good for America. 


Give Us Guns and Save Your Sons 


THE KOREAN VIEWPOINT TODAY 
By DR. YOU CHAN YANG, Korean Ambassador to the United States 


Delivered before the annual convention of the National Federation of Women’s Republican Clubs, St. Louis, Missouri, 
19, 1952 


September 


OU pay the embattled people of Korea a great honor 

by inviting me, their servant, to address you here today. 

‘These are times of deep sorrow for many of us. They 
also are times of dreadful mental anxiety for all of us—all 
of us who remain in a shrinking free world. 

Thousands of splendid American boys lie buried in the 
soil of Korea. ‘Tens of thousands of Korean soldiers have 
suffered the same fate. My country is a vast charnel house 
with ruins and rubble everywhere. I have termed it a land 
of the dead and the dying. ‘This it has been for more than 
two years now ... twenty-seven months nearly, to be precise. 

Now, you may well ask, what are we up against and what 
of the future? 

I shall try to answer these questions and others later, but 
first I should like to tell you that my career as a diplomat has 
been relatively short. Diplomacy dictates, I realize, that, as 
an ambassadorial guest of the United States, I must at all 
times be non-partisan and non-political, both in my activities 
and remarks. 

But even above any individual American’s political beliefs, 
there is a higher and holier area of thought and action. It is 
immediately obvious to a stranger in your midst, whether or 
not a political campaign is in progress. It is that sense of 
dedication within an American’s heart to the preservation 


of the ideals which made this nation the wondertul country 
it is and even more wonderful nation all of us confidently 
expect it to be in the future. It is a dedication and a willing 
ness to die, if needs be, so that liberty, justice, and human 
dignity shall, with God’s help, endure forever. 

Liberty and justice and human dignity 
today. Not alone in Korea, where the issue is joined on the 
battlefield, but everywhere else in the free world, for if the 
enemy succeeds in Korea he will have sustained only a slight 
delay in his timetable of global conquest. 

‘This, my dear friends, 
We all of us of the free world .. 
a cruel and remorseless force, the Soviet colossus, a 
naut of terror and tyranny, which is being given its first test 

country. ‘There we stand, our fighting men and 
together with other members of the United Nations. 
We already are in World War III. 

World War I is a distant memory, but not to those whose 
families were bereft of World War II is 
behind us with its stark record of deaths and destruction. 

My people have vivid recollections of both. Japan, a 
Johnny-come-lately in World War I, just as Soviet 
was a Johnny-come-lately in the Pacific in World War II, 
bled our economy white in both conflicts. 
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What is happening to Korea now, you know and the 
Korean people know. In the past twenty-seven months, the 
communist aggressor has rung up on his grisly “cash register”’ 
two million Korean casualties, military and civilian; thou 
sands of American dead as well as the dead of other United 
Nations’ forces; ten million Korean homeless; hundreds of 
thousands of Korean children orphaned or maimed, and the 
greater proportion of our cities, towns, and villages either 
completely destroyed or rendered virtually uninhabitable. 
American women, the fact that 


soil of Korea than any 


to ponde: a 
| ha 
orld, except the state of Virginia, where 
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years as a physi 


ve Tor many 
Most of my practise in 

ble yuntry and in Hawaii w And 
you know, I’ve r been able to tell, in my numerous con- 
with hundreds of ladies who have come to see me, 
Ny diagnoses, per- 


interest was that with 


an obstetrician 


is with women. 
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what their political affiliations might be. 
hy But ny only 


were in omplete 
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[ 
help of God and what 
¢ ; + ] Id / 
assist them in bringing into this world good sons ot 
for the United For then, as 


America was the hope of the oppressed everywhere and 


States of America. 


now, 
we Koreans were a sorely oppressed people under the ruth 
less militaristic rule of the Japanese. We never lost faith in 
and fied and rewarded our faith. You won, 
single-handed and alone, the war in the Pacific and restored 
our freedom, at least up to that terrible and unnatural 38th 
parallel when Korea became the victim of sinister and secret 
land was divided artificially. And you 
Russian 


you you pus 


t 
| 


diplomacy and oul 
when the Russian-inspired, 
invasion of the Republic ot 


came to our rescue I 
equipped and Russian-directed 


Korea began. 


Is it any wonder that I and every other Korean have cause 


to have and to possess forever the deepest affection for the 
United States of America? 

So, standing before you today, | feel the least I can do 
even at the risk of being slightly undiplomatic, is to revert 
to my old role as a doctor and to tell you the truth, as I see it. 

There are three courses available in Korea today. The 
can be stated very simply. 

The first is to win the war. 

The second is to effect a truce 
your army marines, ail 
hands of the entire affair. 


Che third is to withdraw 
and wash your 
they are. That's the triumvirate. 
withdraw. 


your 
forces and navy 
Lhere 
Il in lie, OF 
The future will see 
three words win, tie, 
otherwise. 
But there is a question which runs like a festering sor 
up and down the length of Korea and the question is “Why 
_ and for what?” Our people know why they are fighting, 
but they are bewildered and are becoming embittered as thes 


wonde whether their Allies understand. 


a decision based on any one of those 
or withdraw. The future cannot be 


Not so long ago the great Christian Science Monitor car- 
ried a story from the Chief of its Far Eastern Bureau. He 
went about through the ruins of Seoul, and he asked several 
hundred of the people he met whether they were willing to 
see the war end with their nation still divided, and with the 
Communists left in control of the north. He reported that 
virtually every one of them rejected this kind of a com- 
promiuse peace. 

\Iuch as they have 
suffer if the war goes on, they were virtually unanimous in 
demanding that the fighting continue until the goal of libera 
tion and re-unification of Korea is won. For well they know 
that the war began because of the ill-advised division of ou: 
nation along the 38th parallel line. And equally well they 


understand that unless the Communists are driven out and 
own 


suffered, and much more as they must 


Korea is re-united under a free Government of its 
choice, there can be no security and no peace. 

Ihe message | wish to bring to you here in St. Louis, and 
to all our Allies in free nations all around the world, is that 
Communist aggression must be defeated and driven back be 
tore our people or any free people anywhere can hope to have 
decenc\ peacetul development. When the 
naked force of ruthless aggre defies all law and 


way to meet it is with determination and 


a tuture of and 
ssion 
estraint, the only 
strength. Weakness, vacillation, compromise and appeasement 
to encourage still further aggression 
and lead to eventual war or defeat. It is to look into 
history and see that Japan should have been driven 
out of Manchuria, Italy out ot Ethiopia, and Germany out 
ot the Ruhr. No historian now quarrels with those conclu 
We question such tacts as these only when the need 
or a bold decision confronts us face to face once again. 

Our people in Korea have been hearing strange talk from 
our Allies. We bet our lives on the strength and resolution 
of the world-wide democratic alliance. As a result our nation 
has been battered to pieces and our people have been more 
than decimated. Yet in the very midst of our ruins and while 
the enemy still confronts us in the field we hear our Allies 
saving that Europe is important—that Europe must be safe 
guarded from any possibility of attack—and that compromise 
and retreat in Asia is a price they must be willing to pay to 
oid taking any risk that the Soviet Union may launch an 
attack across the Furopean plains. 

We think three things. 

We think that Asia—that Korea—is important, too. We 
think that if Asia is permitted to fall to Communist control 
oul people will have been betrayed in our hope that the 
world will stand by us as we have stood with our West 
Allies. 

Secondly, we believe that the Communist leadership has 
neant what it has said when it has reiterated again and again 
that the way to Paris lies through Peiping. We believe that 
the loss of Asia to Communism would so upset the world 
balance of power that resistance of the rest of mankind to 
Communist control will ultimately prove impossible. 

And finally, we believe that democracy indeed is doomed 
nless it stops making a distinction between the importance 
it the East and the West. The democratic creed has appealed 
to us precisely because its great foundation is the belief in 
the quality of man, If we are now to be told that this creed 
does not extend broadly enough to include the billion and a 
quarter people in the Eastern hemisphere, we can only con 
clude that democracy is proving to be a bright and attractive 
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people disagree with any of those three conclusions I have 
just expressed. I do not believe that it is your will, or the 
will of your fellows, to sacrifice Korean hopes and Korean 
freedom in any fanciful attempt to buy Soviet toleration of 
your own freedom. 

American history records one of your great statesmen 
as saying, “Millions for defense but not one cent for tribute.” 

American history also records that good will is not a dollar 
commodity. It can be earned, but it cannot be bought and, 
n this connection, I feel I must tell you that many Asiatic 
nations are perplexed by a Pacific Pact which, up to now, 
pointedly excludes them. Personally, I don’t think com- 
munism can be fought successfully on a social register basis. 
We are either in this thing all together or we're clay pigeons 
tor the Kremlin to pop at the time of its choosing. 

Red China, for example, has just issued an invitation for 
a great “peace” conference in Peiping. All Asiatic nations 
been invited. Of course, we recognize th’s for what it 
hase of the “commie” propaganda campaign. But 
rn from the enemy, I feel, and I'd like to see an 
in Hawaii or San Francisco, to which 


have 
Is: a new f 
we can lea 
all-Pacific 
all anti-communistic nations would be invited to join hands 


conference, 
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ma coilective 
security 
When it does that, international security and peace will auto 


security pact against the common enemy. Col 


lective should first of all insure national security. 


matically follow. 
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trine 


| should like to emphasize that last statement just a 
useless unless it insures national 
1 
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Collective security is 
Of what good would any regional pact be if w 
came, the enemy were able to occupy, for example, a 


more 


he 


security, I 
war | 
ot the United States west of the Mississippi River? God 
torbid that this ever should happen, but the likelihood of its 
happening would be diminished to the vanishing point were 
all of the anti-communist nations linked with America in 
America’s championship of freedom and decency. Another 

eat phrase which an American gave to his fellow country- 
men is: “United we stand, divided we fall.” It is timely 
to 12) . 

Collective security first was invoked when the communists 
attacked my country. It still holds the line out there today. 

Yet, when more than a vear ago now, the Russians let out 
i peace “feeler”, I think the free world “fell” for it. 

Ihe interminable talks since then have, in my opinion and 
| am not alone in the opinion, have given the reds a chance 
to regroup their forces. Our acceptance of the peace feeler 
saved the reds from what would have been a military de 
‘sion and a military decision traditionally is victory for one 
side and surrender for the other. 

Even if a truce results, and I doubt if one will, it will be 
the most uneasy truce of all time, for the enemy, regarding 
himself as unbeaten, will strike again when he thinks he has 
a more propitious moment. 

I must be frank and tell you the Korean people never fell 
tor that phoney Russian dove of peace and no people on the 
face of the earth would welcome peace more than the Korean 
people. 

But when they heard that an “honorable peace” was what 
the Russians recommended, the Korean people simply said: 
‘How is it possible to arrive at an honorable peace when you 
ive dealing with dishonorable people ?” 

It is most difficult for any reasonable human being to try 
to “by-pass” the possibility of peace. Particularly 
when one addresses a meeting of women. You are and you 
represent the greatest force in the world for peace because 
vou are the chief sufferers in times of war. You suffer emo 
1 believe, than men in battle, because you 


is this so 


tionally far more 


have brought into the world the men who are in the battle- 
front and you are helpless to help them as they face the 
enemy. You know, far better than men, what a war economy 
does to a country— rising prices, underfed children, fewer 
educational advantages, the loss of treedoms. 

In Korea today these tragedies are compounded many 
times. My people ask themselves many questions. Here are 
some of them: 

“Weren't we the first people with fortitude enough to 
stand up and fight communism?” “Haven't we bought 
time through the death of our millions and the destruction 
ot our land so the free world might arm itself against the one 
and only enemy?” “Aren't we fighting your fight as much as 
you are fighting ours? 

My friends, when a person wakes up in the morning in 
Korea, he feels that today may be his last day on earth. ‘That's 
the way my fellow countrymen have been waking up for the 
past twenty-seven months. And for hundreds of thousands 
of them—yes, millions—it has been the last day. ‘The immin 
ence of death—sharp, sudden, man-made death 
of two things. It either clarifies the mind to an extraordinary 
degree so that one’s thoughts are quick, accurate, lucid or it 
renders the mind a dull and aching void, incapable of any 
thing except the certainty of doom. 


does one 


[he great majority of my people face the future unafraid. 
But they believe in their hearts that if Korea falls, Japan 
will be untenable. ‘hey believe a red Japan will mean the 
communist occupation of Alaska. ‘They believe Russian oc 
Alaska will merely be the prelude to a red 
invasion of the United States. 


cupation of 


the security of the Pacific, which your 
brave men made an American lake, worthy of its beautiful 
name, and World War III, which we are fighting now in 
Korea, would be World IV with ruin and devastation every 
where. God forbid! There is a way, though, how this may 
be avoided. I humbly offer you a prescription. 

Our pitiful little Korean army, bearing only the arms ot 
a constabulary, was overwhelmed by Russian tanks, air 
power and heavy artillery when the red invasion began in 
June of 1950. But it fought to the best of its ability. How 
ever, when your soldiers arrived they didn’t have a very high 
opinion of the Korean GI. He was just another “gook’’, a 
term applied with good-natured ridicule and a 
tempt. 


Gone would be 


trace of con 

Well, we've been through the crucible since then and your 
boys don’t call ours “gooks” any more. ‘They have a new 
them, a term of admiration for their soldierly 
It’s made up of the initials of the Republic of 
ROK, and they call our Korean boys the “Hard 
ROKs” these days. 


term tor 
qualities. 
Korea 


We have a first class, battle-tested fighting Korean Army 
today, and we have a manpower reservoir that would enable 
us to put 750,000 additional men under arms—if we had 
the arms. 

Please help us to get the arms and the training, the planes 
tanks, artillery and other equipment that play such a vital 
part of modern warfare. [E-very new Korean on the battle 
front will mean one less American boy. We know 
take care of ourselves. We have met and defeated the enemy 
times without number. Our 
praise from your American commanding officers in the field. 
Of equal importance, they have won the confidence, the re 
spect and the affection of your heroic American defenders of 
liberty. GI Joe and “Hard ROK” Kim are brothers-in-arms 


mn Korea today. 


how to 


soldiers have won the hichest 
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It is strange that Destiny has placed so much of America 
today in our ancient Oriental land. Our life as a nation is 
more than forty-three centuries old. You, the American 
people, will have to wait until the turn of the next century 
before you attain your four hundredth birthday. Yet, from 
your very beginning, a fierce unquenchable flame of freedom 
flared within your hearts and souls. It has never diminished. 


\We Koreans learned about liberty and the rights of man 
trom you. With God’s help and your help we shall prove 
our right to earn it. We shall make the same sacrifices your 
forerathers and your men of today are making to preserve 
it and once we possess it I pledge you that a cry for liberty, 
anywhere in the world, will not fall upon deaf ears in Korea. 
Let my last words be few: Give us guns, and save your sons. 


You Must Take the Lead, Mr. President 


A FATHER’S MESSAGE TO THE NEXT PRESIDENT 


Ry H. Ek. HUMPHREYS, JR., President, United States Rubber Company, New York, N.Y. 


Delivered before The Fifth Avenue Association, New York, N. Y., September 30, 1952 


T is a great pleasure to have this chance to meet and 
talk with such a large number of my business neighbors. 
First, may | congratulate those who have just received 

the architectural awards. I admire the way you, and all 
members of the Association, have promoted and protected the 
beauty and dignity of the Fifth Avenue section. 

Each day 1 am conscious of this. You see, I am a com- 
muter from Scarsdale, and each day | walk from Grand 
Central to my office in Rockefeller Center. It is a lovely 
walk, and I am always impressed. 

It is no accident that the Fifth Avenue area is so desirable 
as cither a business or residential address. As I look around 
the room and note the quality of your membership, I under- 
stand why. It makes me feel good to be here. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I salute you. 

Most of us here today are business and professional people. 
We are naturally interested in the future success of our 
work. We are citizens, and are greatly interested in the 
future welfare of our We have families, and are 
deeply concerned with the future of our sons and daughters. 


country. 


I have a son and daughter. 

Seventeen days ago | gave my only daughter in marriage. 
he event wasn’t quite as hilarious as the motion pictures 
would have us believe. Sure, there was gaiety and laughter. 
But when I walked down the aisle with Barbara on my arm, 
my steps were less certain than I had expected. ‘There was 
a tug at my heart I had never felt before. 

Sixteen days ago my only son returned to college. 

1 am beginning to understand what someone said 
Being a parent is just one good-bye after another. 
\ short while before George left, we were talking 
discu sing his future what he might do when he got out 
ot college. 

Il wouldn't say my 
of affairs passed on to him by the older generation. 


bitter about the state 
But he 


son was exactly 


unsettled . . . uninspired. 


room, | went on thinking. 


was uncertain... 

After he left the 
no denying that thins s are ina sorry state. 

Who was to blame? I could name most anyone and every 
one. | finally faced up to the one fact which, 1 suppose, is 
the hardest for a father to admit. ] had let my own son 
down. I had not spoken up, | had not stood up for him as 
| should. | had sat idly by while someone had almost stolen 
his birthright. 

Now, I'm not alone in this sin of omission. 
plenty of company among my own business associates and 
neighbors. How about you? Have you spoken up lately? 
Have you spoken up, not only 


but also 
and a father ? 


‘| here was 


I can find 


as a businessman 


as a citizen 


I want to speak up where it will do the most good. 

What I would really like to do is have a personal talk 
with the next President of the United States, whichever of 
the candidates he may be. I would like to talk with him as 
one father to another. I would say: 

Mr. President, you and I both are fathers. 

Just what have we done to our boys? 

Where do we go from here? I don’t know about yours. 
But, frankly, my boy doesn’t know which way to turn. 

Take Korea. Should he jump in now and fight, perhaps 
die for his country? He’s not afraid to. But, if he did, 
would he really accomplish something? Or would his sac- 
rifice be for nothing? 

Should he continue college? If he does, what then? 

If my son wants to become a businessman, like his father, 
what chance will he have to rise or fall by his own effort ? 
What incentive will he have? Will taxes be so high or gov- 
ernment controls so rigid that success will not seem worth 
the struggle? 

Or, if my son wants to run for political office, like you, 
Mr. President, wiil he find a challenge? Or will he be dis- 
mayed by further decline of integrity and moral courage 
among too many of our ele ted government leaders ? 

lake my son’s future married life. What does he have to 
look forward to there? Will he have an opportunity to make 
a better life for his loved ones, as you and I did? Or will 
the government insist on giving him birth-to-death security, 
wich no room left for incividual initiative ? 

Yes, my son doesn’t know which way to turn. Why has 
he been put in this spot ? 

The way I see it, Mr. President, our country is suffering 
because our government has a don’t-know policy abroad and 
i. do-it-all policy at home. 

What can I do about it, Mr. President? What are you, 
as the first citizen of America, going to do about it? 

In my opinion, our government doesn’t know what it 
wants to do abroad. I don’t believe we have a foreign policy. 
If so, nobody has explained it to me. And I’ve got a lot of 
triends in a lot of places who are equally in the dark. 

We dabble. We hesitate. We change our minds. In the 
end, we get nothing done. Actually, less than nothing. For 
the communist world is growing bigger and stronger while 
the free world is growing smaller and weaker. 

I’m not trying to put the blame in any one place, Mr. 
President. ‘Thus far I have seen little hope of great improve- 
ment from either of our major political parties. But, re 
gardless of who is to blame, this situation can’t go on and 
on. Our sons are dying in Korea. One hundred and eight- 
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een thousand boys are casualties, including more than 20,- 
000 dead. All for the lack of a clear-cut policy. 

I must admit, Mr. President, that Korea used to be just 
some faraway place on the map to me. I didn’t have much 
of a picture of it then. Today I have. ‘The picture is grow- 
ing clearer all the time. It’s letters like Ted sends home 
that enable me to see it and that cause me to feel as I do. 

‘Ted is the son of my assistant. Here is a letter he wrote 
home this month: 

“Dear Dad: 

“Tt is raining outside. 

“There isn’t:anything doing, so I am taking this op- 
portunity to write. 

“T volunteered to go up for the fight for Bunker Hill, 
but there are no transfers from the medical battalion. 
Maybe it is just as well. 

“My friends knew six of the 60 that did transfer, and 
only one is left on the line. One was killed and the other 
four wounded. 

“You have no idea of the supplies and men it takes 
just to keep this war at a standstill. 

“Tt is a steady drain of young men on the country. A 
high percentage of the wounded coming through here will 
never go back to duty. 

“Also, there are a great many amputees and a large 
group of other wounded that will require medical care 
for a long time. 

“Add to this those who will be mentally unable to fight 
another war, and the great amount of material consumed, 
and you can see who is coming out on top. 

“A push north is impractical. If the Chinese are dug 
in as we are, and we have every reason to believe they 
are, it would be murder to start an offensive. 

“The hills are covered with bunkers that are solidly 
braced and sandbagged. The flatland that approaches 
these hills is covered with barbed wire entanglements and 
obstacles, and it is heavily mined. 

“The dry summer is over and the rains are here. After 
the rains the winter will set in, and the chance to move 
will be gone until next spring. 

“It all boils down to the fact that we are stuck with 
an indefinite war unless the peace talks succeed. 

“A hitch in Korea is not a very bright prospect for a 
young man. 

“Well, take care of yourself. 

Ted.” 


That’s the picture, Mr. President. What more do we 
need to spur us on to developing a foreign relations policy 
that we all understand and approve? You know how this 
must be done—through public debate by our duly elected 
representatives. You know the kind of policy it must be 
a firm policy that calls for us to take the initiative for peace. 

With such a policy, our sons will be able to live for a 
stronger America—not die for a weaker one. 

Now, Mr. President, next to a positive, forward-looking 
foreign policy, the best way to solve our problems abroad is 
to live right at home. 

We must show the world a domestic economy that makes 
sense. We must continue our system of free opportunity 
which has drawn people to us from every land where servi- 
tude has become too great for self-respecting people to bear. 

At home, we are at that crucial point where we must de- 
cide for all time whether we shall speak up and stand up for 
freedom and opportunity, or whether we shall settle for 
socialism. 


Security is desirable, Mr. President, up to the point where 
we begin to lose more than we gain. But, don’t you think 
it is time we realized that complete security is something that 
money can’t buy? 

Moreover, in our frantic scramble to do everything for 
everybody, we are being forced to give up more than money, 
We are giving up, piece by piece, the hard-won freedom to 
This is the freedom which our 


we fritter it away, what shall 


get ahead as individuals. 
fathers handed down to us. 1: 
we say when our sons ask what we did with it? 

Furthermore, if we strive too hard for collective security, 
it will slip through our fingers entirely. If we sperd too 
heavily to guarantee health, employment and old age com- 
fort, then inflation and economic collapse will make those 
guarantees meaningless. 

How far we have gone toward total socialism is difficult 
to measure. But, when we look at the amount of our na- 
tional income that has been going into taxes, it becomes clear 
we are moving rapidly in that direction. These figures show 
that, 20 years ago, we worked only one day in every 23 to 
pay for federal government spending. By 10 years ago, the 
figure was one day out of each 11. ‘This year we shall work 
nearly one day out of four to pay federal taxes. 

How much farther shall we travel toward total socialism 
by the time our sons are our age? And what will they think 
of us for leading them down this road—a road which could 
end in communism. ‘ 

Mr. President, surely by this time you must know that 
first of all, I am a father. I am also a businessman. You 
will need the help of all fathers and all businessmen—in fact, 
all thinking Americans. I believe I can assure you that 
American businessmen stand ready to help you face the 
challenge of true leadership in this time of decision affect- 
ing all our sons—affecting our nation’s destiny for decades 
to come. 

Today, as we start, let me remind you of the threats to 
the country’s continued prosperity which must be faced by 
government and business if we hope to maintain our eco- 
nomic strength for the next generation. 

In case you are tempted to discount what I have to say 
as an appeal for special favors fer business, let me ask you 
to examine each proposal in the light of what you honestly 
believe is best for the American people. ‘That is all I ask. 

‘There have already been far too many appeals to special 
interests in this country. We have come to a low point in 
our history if any leader feels he must appeal to man’s selfish- 
ness or to any other human weakness to get ahead. I'd hate 
to have my boy think I had to. It is long past time that we 
all appealed to man’s nobility, his integrity, his dignity and 
his moral courage. 

With that thought in mind, let me tell you what I believe 
is the most important question concerned with the economic 
health and prosperity of our country and our power to sup- 
port rightness throughout the world. 

It is simply this: shall we have more government in busi- 
ness or more business in government ? 

I say this because I can see many major road-blocks in the 
path of continued prosperity of our country. I'll mention 
seven. ‘These are-the roadblocks that contribute to the feel 
ing ol! uncertainty about their future which young men share 
today. Government and business must work together to re 
move them. 

The first road-block to prosperity is government inter- 
vention to an unnecessary extent in the free operation of our 
private opportunity system. 

There are two kinds of government relations with busi- 
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ess, Mir. President. ‘here is the kind that is necessary, in 
luding proper anti-trust regulations. 

Lhe other is the unnecessary kind, that prevents business 
from serving people to the best of its ability. ‘The only time 
the government should attempt to control business is during 
in all-out war, when scarcities keep competition from exe: 
supply and demand. 
em, the customer must be the 
hould decide what products shall be made, and 
how much he shall pay for Under 
stomer loses his voice in business. 
level and quantities produced 


ising its eftiect on 


Under out 
boss. He 


niany, 


competitive 


how and them. 
rovernment control, the « 
Prices are set at an arbitrary 
no lor yer bear a relation to the demand. 

The second road-block in the way of continued prosperity 
is tax policies which destroy incentive. 

loday, the government is draining away the money bus! 
ness needs to build for the future. 

The government does this in three ways. It takes away 
52 to 82 per cent of a company’s profit, while it tries to hold 
prices down. It does not allow corporations to deduct fair 
umounts for depreciation in these times of inflation. And 
it taxes investors so heavily that they lose both the means and 
the incentive to invest enough to keep industry expanding. 

Heavy taxes on corporations encourage some businessmen 
to be extravagant with other people’s money. ‘Uhey figure, 
“Why worry about spending another few million dollars; 
the government will take all but 
[his condition works against the 
nvestors, customers and employees. 
essential, Mr. Lhe 
should enough to balance the budget, after 
out all And kid ourselves: 
all taxes are paid by the customer in the end. 

But it makes a big difference how taxes 
Heavy taxes on profit work against themselves. 
bhey discourage business from set 


f we try to hang onto it 
18 per cent of it anyway.” 


. 


interests of government, 


laxes: are President. government 
collect cutting 
unnecessary spending. let's not 


are applied. 
They penal- 
ing customers 


‘They dry up 


7? SUCCCUSS, 
better an@ providing more and better jobs. 
this source of taxes. 

Failure of the recognize the true role of 
profit is the third obstruction in the path of prosperity. 

e Lhe talk 
stirred up business by 
tomers and the general public. 

Surely you realize, Mr. President, that profit is the in 
centive which makes our system work. Some 
of it is paid in dividends as a reward to those people who 
up their savings to build plants and, in that way, make 
Lhe purpose of these dividends is to make them 


government to 


about profits has 


labor 


government's exaggerated 


resentment against and cus 


opportunity 


put 
nore jobs, 
want to invest more, instead of spending all they make. ‘The 
remainder of profit is put directly back into the business to 
provide new and better products and equipment. 

A company forced by the government to operate on an in 
wdequate profit is living on borrowed time. 

he fourth road-block to continued prosperity is th 
stability of the dollar 

lhe government's money policies have encouraged infla 
tion. Every time the government fails to balance the budget, 
it has to create new money through borrowing. The new 
dollars added to our money supply dilute the value of every 
dollar. 

Inflation gnaws away at the value of people’s savings. 
lor example, suppose a man put $100 in the bank 10 years 
ago. At two per cent interest, compounded every six months 
that $100 has now grown to $122. But, because of inflation 
that $122 will now buy enly as much as the man could have 


bought with $74 10 years ago. 


Think what this means, Mr. President, to people who 
have been saving money to buy a home or to educate their 
children. ‘Uhink what it means to people who must live off 
savings, or insurance, or savings bonds, or pensions. 

Worst of all, inflation makes people lose faith in their 
business and government leaders. It encourages them to 
rrasp greedily for government hand-outs, because they have 
been penalized for trying to be self-reliant. 

lhe government can discourage inflation it it will spend 
no more than it takes in. “he best way to do this is to elimn- 
inate non-essential spending. 

Road-block number five is the fact that many people 
can't seem to accept the basic truth that full output from 
our production equipment would benchit all people. 

Our great standard of living in the United States is based 
on our people’s ingenuity in getting machines to do most ot 
their work for them. 

If today we had to do without the machines that have 
been invented in the last 100 years, it would take four times 
as many workers as we have to turn out the things Ameri- 
cans will buy this year. 

‘The sad part of it is we could turn out much more with 
the machines we now have, without employees being over 
worked. Everyone would benefit. Everyone could buy more 
things, because everything would cost less to produce cid 
prices wouldn’t have to be so high. 

Burt all too often people are persuaded they can have more 
by producing less. Some groups can——for a short while; but 
not tor long. And the temporary gains of these wage earners 
ire at the expense of their friends and neighbors who work 
elsew here. 

Road bloc k 

ith the support of the government. 

lhe labor policy of our country should preserve the right 
of all individuals to work as free men at jobs of their own 
choosing. It must be fair to everyone-—the worker, the em 
ployer, and the public as a whole. 

Just suppose, Mr. President, that all the companies in the 
ubber industry clubbed together and decided to close all 
their plants because their employees wouldn't agree to a 10) 


number six is monopolistic union practices, 


per cent increase in production. 

lhe government would crack down fast on the companies, 
wouldn’t it? And rightly so. It would be a crime against 
rubber workers and a crime against the public for arbitrarily 
stopping the flow of essential products. 

Yet, what happens when a labor union shuts down a whole 
ndustry over a disagreement about a pay increase? ‘The 
rovernment considers this within the union’s rights. It will 
upport the union. It will seize the industry, if necessary, to 
try to force management’s hand. 

Meanwhile everyone suffers, particularly 
represented by the union. 

Such irresponsible actions by unions, supported by govern- 
ment, cannot be tolerated by honest men who want to see 


the employees 


their fellow men get ahead. 

the seventh road-block is wide-spread misunderstanding 
of our business sysiom. 

Opinion surveys have repeatedly shown that large groups 
if the American people misunderstood the role of protits, 
competition, capital, incentive, stockholders, management and 
other vital parts of our opportunity system. 

\ost men believe in freedom and they believe in America 
as a land of opportunity. Yet they are easily misled into sup- 
porting government planning and policies that work against 

ce enterprise and toward socialism. 
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And I don’t see how we can expect people to understand 
f the government continues to give lip service to free enter- 
prise, while its actions make business and the general public 
more and more the servants of the government. 

Mr. President, you have said you believe in free enterprise. 

Do you believe in it enough to guard it in every decision 
make ? 
et me repeat, briefly, these seven road-blocks in the path 
‘ontinued prosperity of the United States. 


vou 


Unnecessary government intervention in business. 
‘Tax policies that destroy incentive. 

Government's failure to recognize the true role ot 
profit. 

Instability of the dollar. 

Failure to accept the fact that full output benefits all 
people. 

NMonopolistic union practices, with support of govern 
ment. 

Widespread misunderstanding ot the American business 
system. 

I realize, Mr. President, that it will not be easy to remove 
these road-blocks to prosperity. ‘Vhe task will take patience 
and insight and courage. 

Let me hasten to admit that we businessmen do not always 
have the courage to live up to the letter of all we preach. 
For example, although we believe in private ownership of 
industry, the temptation to accept government financing is 
sometimes too strong to resist. 


\lso, against our better judgment, some of us yield to un 
reasonable union demands. We sometimes yield even though 
we know that it will lead to more inflation. 

We need your help, Mr. President. We need to have you 
set an example of torthrightness and moral courage—an ex 
ample of complete fairness, untouched by favoritism. All 
\mericans need your inspired leadership. 

Mr. President, when you were a boy, didn’t you look up 
to the President of the United States as the greatest living 
American? Didn’t you believe him to be the most capable, 
the most esteemed leader? Didn't you trust him completely 
to see that rightness prevailed in our land? 

You haven't forgotten ... have you? 

I haven't. 
But do you think it is the same today with your boy 
mine? 

It is up to you to make that boyhood faith burn again. 

You can do it. Millions of your fellow men stand ready 
to help you. But you must take the lead. 

Let us make the word “politics” once more a sv >ol of 
fine government. 

Let us make the words “profit” and “incentive” 
the only rea! 


nd “tree 
enterprise’ mean opportunity for all security 
man shall ever find. 

Let us give our sons a faith in their 
their country and in their strength and courage to ma 


leader and in 
{ , 


af a 


new 


better world. 
Mr. President, may your son—and my son—-and all men, 
cross the earth—catch their breath whenever you speak 


and listen and believe ind trust. 


Education—For What? 


RESPONSIBLE CITIZENSHIP 
SHEARER, President, Parsons Coll ge, 
September 18, 1952 


By TOM E. 


Delivered at Opening Convocation, Parsons Colleq 


IM O'Neill in Farrell's book, “A World | Never 

Made”, was a man who labored with his hands, and 

who was poor in At one point, he 
looked at his several children and reflected thus: 

“The thought of educating his family caused remorse to 
flow within him because of the way he himself had balked at 
education. Now, too late, he could see his mistake he 
didn’t want his kids to break their backs and rupture them 
selves earning their miserable daily bread. He was going to 
make something out of them, something more than just 


material ways. 


drivers and poor working men.” 
Like all fathers, this man had 
should have a better lite than he had. 
I’m sure that your fathers and mothers are wishing that 
you may have some things better than they have had them. 


a dream that his children 


[hat is one of the great dreams ot our America. 

Jim O'Neill was hoping that, through education, his chil- 
dren could escape from the poverty and the hard physical 
labor which was his lot. 

But let me here and now 
lege education as an escape from something. 

Let me give you a personal example. I know for certain 
one of the very real things which my own father sought 
when he went away to college. He lived on a farm more 
than 70 years ago, when conditions, in many respects, were 
more dificult for the farmer than they are today. In those 


Warn you about seeking a col 


/ airfe ld, lou a 


did not have bathrooms electri ity, mulking 
hines, nor automobiles nor hard roads. 

\Iy tather time when 
the light of a lantern at 4:00 o'clock in the morning to begin 
the day’s work. It was cold and uncomfortable, and these 
ordinary conditions for even the most substantial tarm 


ers. By the time he had finished his high school course and 
had lived those adolescent 
morning and hurrying home from school 
was determined that there 


l'on him there was 


la s, they 


was raised in the farmers ros 


vere 


years in a routine of rising to milk 


15 COWS it 


night to milk them 
must be some other way to make a living. 
me very important reason for going to college. He would 


every 
again, he 


thus be enabled to es ape trom that deadly routine of milk 


ing COWS. 

He did go to « ollege, and he did esc ape trom that routine 
But | know a little about the many responsibilities and 
as a business man 


in achieving a busit 


lems he has shoul de red in his years 
ibout the difhculties he has 
I think he has never really regretted that he be 
ian instead ot a farmer. But I ain 
he has looked back } 


from his Db 
farm life and wondered whether o1 


faced 


ucCcess. 
a ou ness | ilso sure 
frequently 
nor he ! ¢ aped 
from the frying pan into the fire. 


I use 


ll not enable you to es ape from something ertainly no 


this example to emphasize the tact that education 
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trom the _ possibili 


] 0 hoped th: 
ape trom the pov 

you cannot hope to escape 
iuse you have a colleg » 
education 


nore difhcult for you to adjust to strait 


| hasis im your 


+} 
the 
! ' 


In fact, 
may make it even 
most trag.c ec 

been ated 
economic way. In many re- 
trated and the most unhappy 
bly, with their education, 


oome or the 


those highly edu 


‘and opportunity. But when eco 
| 


imi 
were wholly unprepared to accept 


oO adjust tolrt 


No, indeed, you 
CCOnonils ecul 

ition. You will see 
di ite that the averayve earning 
are con der 1 ly higher 
education. | would remind you that it 
this edu It just happens that those who are 
eed for a variety of reasons are those who 


isure ot 


get a college edu 


cannot expect to achieve any me 
bec mse you will 
tatistics from time to time which in 


of college men and women 


wmerety 


° 1 
than men and women without that 


is not alone because 
they have ation 
] , 


: ' 
NOs likely TO Stic 
are most likely to go to college. 


Of course, | hope you will make enough money to have 
the basi ecurity and the basi 


interesting 


material pessessions that make 
our live ’ But 


guaranties that you will have these merely because you have 


and easier. you cannot have any 


a college education. 
lo +, l ' a 


tain 


men like myself, having at 
found 
Under 


I] 
college 


good 
ith comfortable incomes suddenly 
for Uncle Sam at $50 a month. 
( you quickly realize that your 
education offers no guaranty of economic success. 

lim O'Neill had mistaken idea. He wanted his 
children to get a college education and thus escape physical 
As one who has worked with his hands at the most 


many 


tances, 
another 


wo k 
menial tasks, and who has also worked at a desk, I can as 
rewards in a man’s working 


be attained by the man who 


sure you that there are great 


with his h 
so-called white collar work. 


the 


nds which cannot 
doe , 

I remember 
whom | worked while going to college. 


farmer friend for 
He often reminded 


well comment of a 


me that, in working at a desk, 1 would find it difficult to 
look back and see where I'd plowed. Years later, at the end 
of a day of exhausting desk work with little apparently ac- 
complished, I’ve wished | could look back and see where I'd 
been plowing. 

I hope you will not be seeking a college education merely 
to escape trom physical work. Let me pive you an illustra 
tion of the reasons for this warning. 

I spent some time recently with a young man who has had 
He holds a number of de 
He is 


He would have been a fine, and 


preat deal of higher education. 


grees, among them two torates, a man who can 


work well with his hands. 
probably very happy carpenter. But the circumstances of his 


family and the pressures of his surroundings led him to col 
Unfortunately, he was directed profession in 
which he has been. and for the rest of his life will probably 

His only real happiness in his work i 
which he gets from to t to work around 
a carpenter. As badly as the country needs car- 


it is tragic for society that he should be wasting 


lege. into a 


be unh Ipps tie op 
portunity, time me, 
his home as 
penters now, 
his efforts in an ineffective manner in a profession when he 
could have been a very good carpenter. 


Some day I hope we may learn that it is much better to 


‘a good carpenter than a poor lawyer or doctor or preacher 

‘+r. “The man who made the greatest impression of 
Undoubtedly, 
of our 


in all of history was a carpenter. 
philosophy, whith the 


Christian religion, came from the knowledge Jesus learned in 


has become basis 


working with his father as an apprentice carpenter. 

If then, you cannot escape from hard work, disagreeable 
insecurity, or unhappiness, responsibility ot 
education, 


WoOrkK, economic 


disappointments met because 
well ask: Education—for what? 

I can sum up the answer simply: The real purpose of your 
ation is to prepare you to assume your responsli- 


ely of your college 


you may 


edu 
bilities as a well-rounded citizen. Specifically, this involves 
work with your hands or with your brain, or both, a will 


1! 
college 


to accept responsibilities as regards your family and 
your fellow citizens, an ability to make adjustments in get- 
ting along with, and living in a friendly and peaceful man 
ner with the people with whon and a recog- 
nition of the omnipotent power of your creator—God. 

In the first place, you will live in a community. The basic 
unit of that community will be your family. If your college 
education is worthwhile, it will have done something in 
preparing you for lite in that family unit with your husband 
or your I do not say that merely 
because you have a college education you will necessarily live 
ha »pily with your family. But statistics establish clearly that 
the incidence of divorce is much lower among college-trained 
people than among these without college educatiens. The 
reason is fairly obvious. One of the things which you should 
learn through your college work is the business of living 


you associate, 


wife and your children. 


with someone else upon a basis of tolerance, understanding, 
appreciation and unselfishness. You may learn how to harness 
atomic energy and yet you will have failed miserably in get- 
ting a college education if, as a result of it, you cannot live 
with your family in a reasonably happy fashion. 

You must also learn to live in another wider community. 
You will have work Your college education 
should prepare you to live and work with them in a con- 
genial, sharing fashion. No matter how effective a workman 
you may be, you will be miserable and you will most likely 
be unsuccessful if you cannot effectively work with the 


as-ociates, 


people around you. 

You will also have, to live in, and share the respons'bilities 
of a physical area—whether that be a neighborhood, a city, 
an apartment house, or a village. If you avecid the respon- 
sibilities of the area in which you live, I can assure you that 
your college education will have been ineffectual. 

There is another and broader community in which we all 
are living today, and the responsibilities of which we cannot 
escape—the international community. In a_ recent speech, 
General Eisenhower referred to the millions of people who 
are under the influence of Russia and then asked the question: 

“Dare we rest while these millions of our kinsmen remain 
in slavery? I can almost hear your answer—the American 
conscience can never know peace until these people are re- 
stored again to be masters of their own fate.” 

This is not the responsibility alone of politicians—it is the 
responsibility of every educated—truly educated—citizen of 
the United States. Indeed, it is important that your college 
education prepare you as a citizen in an area where cach of 
us has world-wide responsibilities. 

Here at Parsons College we have initiated a new program 
designed especially to emphasize this training for citizenship. 
Through our regular curriculum, through a number of extra- 
curricular activities, and especially in connection with the 
program of our Mid-America Foundation, we hope to chal- 
lenge you as students with the great satisfactions which will 
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come to you as good citizens. We hope to offer you adequate 
preparation for citizenship in your family, in your home 
community, and among your friends. 

In too many communities today, citizens are living 
selfishly. They are unwilling to assume the kinds of respon- 
sibilities which make those communities successful. If you 
are truly educated, you will assume your full measure of 
responsibility for institutions like the Community Chest, the 
church, the various governmental units, the public school sys- 
tem, or the youth program. We shall insist upon one thing 
here. Before -you have finished your college course at Par- 
sons you must know how a community operates; you will 
have had an introduction to the kinds of community respon- 
sibilities you must eventually assume. 

For example, consider a teacher who is graduated from 
Parsons College and who goes to a town or city to teach. To 
be successful, that teacher must do a good job in the class- 
room. But that teacher will not be wholly successful if he 
or she does not also assume other leadership in the com- 
munity. If, as a teacher, you make no contribution to a com- 
munity except in the classroom, you will have been a failure. 
Or, as a business man, if you move into a community and do 
nothing but make money, even a lot of money, you will have 
been an unsuccessfully educated individual. We do hope 
that that may not happen to the graduates of Parsons Col- 
lege—-to you, in fact. 

Now, at the beginning of this new academic year, may I 


urge you to examine carefully the reasons why yeu have come 
to college. If you are seeking this education merely to get 
a better job, to escape from the routine of some kind of work 
you don’t like, or to make a lot of money, or just to find a 
husband, I predict that your college years very likely may be 
wasted. 

If, on the other hand, you are interested in the true ob 
jectives of a college education, the opportunities for finding 
the key to a useful, happy and worthwhile life are very 
great. If, as a result of your college education, you are pre 
pared to assume the full measure of responsibilities of citizen 
ship in your family circle, among your friends and work as 
sociates, and among your neighbors and fellow citizens, your 
educational venture will be a successful one. If your college 
education prepares you for that kind of life, you will always 
be grateful for this opportunity. 

Remember—a college education will not eliminate the 
danger of economic insecurity, or the necessity for work or 
for the assumption of responsibilities. Instead, your college 
education should point the way toward work which will be 
useful and significant, and should prepare you to live with 
responsibilities in a much more satisfying way. I assure you 
the administrative officers and the faculty of this college are 
aware of these purposes of a college education. I pledge you 
that we will do our best to see that an opportunity to get 
that kind of education for responsible citizenship will be pro 
vided for you here. 


“Has Business a Platform?” 


UNENLIGHTENED POLICIES ENDANGER OUR ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 
By LANSING P. SHIELD, President of The Grand Union Company, East Paterson, N. J. 


* Delivered before the Seventh Annual Tea Association Convention, 


Bretton Hoods, N. H1., September 23, 


ODAY our country is engrossed in listening to the 

interpretations which the two candidates are putting 

on the platforms of their respective parties. (This, 
of course, is a difficult job because double talk is always hard 
to interpret. ) 

If you will examine the planks in these political platforms, 
vou will find they consist primarily of promises of a better 
way of life for all voters, regardless of race, color, creed or 
station in life (with one notable exception—you will find no 
promises that the business man’s station in life will not be 
reduced. ) 

If you will take a closer look at these platforms, you will 
observe that implicit in many of these planks is the political 
viewpoint that industry is responsible for most of the evils 
that still plague our society. The politician always is quick 
to capitalize on resentment aroused by social injustice. He 
is inclined to make irresponsible promises with little consid 
eration of the long term implications. It has been said that 
the politician thinks of the next election while the states 
man thinks of the next generation. The stock in trade of 
demagogues is an unsettled social issue. 

We live in the kind of a world where politicians appar 
ently have some of the breeding characteristics of rabbits and 
statesmen are harder to find than a coffee drinker at a tea 
convention. Consequently we had better face up to the fact 
that business will continue to be under attack by politicians. 
The stooped shoulders of the average business man come 
from too long a stay in the government dog house. 
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Now, does the record of business justify such a defensive 
position? Fifty years ago or even a quarter of a century ago 
the answer would have been The brilliant industrial 
leadership of the past, in spite of its accomplishments, had 
as its Achilles heel the failure to recognize major social re 
sponsibilities. This oversight has provided much lumber for 
plans in political platforms during the intervening years. 

All those sound social measures painfully won at the polls 
could have been dead political issues if a generation avo they 
had been in business’s platform. The “too little, to late” 
approach of yesterday’s industry leadership encouraged the 
“liberals” are liberal primarily with other 
people’s money) to promise ‘too much, ‘v0 soon.” 

On the other hand, 
ation does not justify a defensive position. I suspect, though 
s Caesar's 


rT ” 
Ves. 


great (who 


the record oj business in our gener 
thet even if business were as much above suspicion a 


wite, certain elements in our society would still be attacking 
system. Our business leadership has become in 
enlightened. Our social and 


have made us the most fortunate people on earth. 


our profit 
creasingly material advances 
ven though business has progressed a long way from the 
“let the and 
is a tool to be purchased as cheaply as possible’, our 


days of “the public be damned”, buyer beware” 
“labor 
people are seeking further change. They are now willing to 
settle for nothing short of a business platform that insures a 
genuine democracy. This fight is not going to be called off. 
It is going to be stepped up. It isn’t confined even to the 


United States. It is a globe encircling pressure for a more 
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equitable distribution of the world’s production. It is a uni- 
versal urge ot the world’s population to have a greater voice 
in its own destiny. 

An alarming complication is the disposition of the masters 
behind the Iron Curtain to capitalize on the people’s de- 
mands for change even as they clamp an Iron Lid on free 
Now we are going to be in the stream of social revolu- 
tion for a long time. Since we don’t want to swap our free 
enterprise horse for one of a different color in the middle of 
see to it that our much maligned horse 
Unenlightened 


ments 


dom, 


this stream, we must 


s better the struggle ahead, 


permitted to exist In many se¢ 


equip] ed tor 
7 


rt ire 
endanve our whole enterprise system, 


! is learning that the Golden Rule is 


ustry 
and is ad 
before the do 
irt bu ne rT 


vhatsoever 


it good pra t SsIness ded improve! ent on 
vou.” Christ 


the ippro: ‘ h ners 
preached 
would 


would have I i a 
racti ( t t all thing 
hould ( , do 
doctrine the 
If in the that tenet had been the 
than the great pe litical issues of today 
old age security, health and unemployment in 
price tal ices to the far 
ingly vocal demands of labor and the public 


} Ss oF OuT Majo! 


and | that 
¢ hat 


all continuing success 


men you even so to the! 


ancient root ot 
bu rie rule, Ta 
excepti i, 
rights, 
mer and man ncreas 


would not be 


controls 


parti 


mportant planks in the platforn 
Wouldn't industry be 
il platfort isa 


ten ind what 


well advised, tl ept today’s 
pec ted 


social 


en, tO ¢ 


polit urate appraisals of wh - 


; 
of our enterpri further major 
Politicians haven't invented these 


flect the un 


changes may be impending ? 


Isstne the planks in their platforms merely re 
rest of the people back home. 

demanding equal rights in the 
The American Constitution does not provide for first 


American 


Our people are broadest 
sense 
and second class citizens, nor is there a place in 
business for first and second class customers or employees. 
long ago business should have adopted in its platform the 
Preamble of the Constitution. As 


is well as business men, we are committed to “form 


objectives outlined in the 
citizens 
a more perfe t union, establish justic e, insure domestic tran 
quillity, provide for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity. When business demonstrates that it 
can carry out these objectives more efiectively than the poli- 
ticians, it no longer need fear “big government.” 

Let American industry adopt both the principle and the 
practice of equal rights, then moral leadership, the essential 
element for the urvival of our enterprise system, will be 
established. 

In the platform tor business that will then emerge will be 
found planks that insure fair play for all classes, creeds, and 
colors, an equitable distribution of the fruits of management 
and labor, and broader participation in the enterprise. 

It is not hard to find examples of business men who are 
adopting enlightened platforms. Only a few days ago I 
made the casual acquaintance of an insurance man who in 
the course of his work ran a small manufacturing 
which had been closed down for months be- 
The owners were read\ to 


acTOSS 
company four 
cause of serious labor 
liquidate but my friend saw possibilities in the business and 
bought the company for its net worth. He met with the 
striking employees and talked the problem over with them. 
“Let's work together 


trouble. 


His approach was something like this: 
as a team and if we can make the business successful, I want 
you to share in the rewards.” He explained to them that 
the labor costs for a company of that kind should be 20% 
and that this plant had been operating at a rate of 28%. 
Then the proposed that any savings the em 


new owner 


ployees could effect below the 206¢ rate would be theirs. 
That was a little less than a year ago. Today the employees 
ire earning 444% more than they were when they went on 
strike and my insurance friend is worrying about his income 
bracket. 

In the meantime, in the same community one company 
employing 2,500 people has moved out because of what it 
called “impossible labor conditions.’ Another large nation- 
ally known company is about to pull out its plant for the 
same reason. Employees of my friend’s company not only 
are happy in their jobs but they are policing each other and 
are welcoming new labor-saving machinery. ‘They are part- 
ners in the enterprise. 

While in our own organization we have taken a number 
of steps to bring about greater participation by employees we 

we have been somewhat slow in aw akening to the full 

ope of our social responsibilities. As an example, before 
World War II our company covered workers earning $3,000 
“a This was 


feel 


' , remy 
th group insurance amounting to S50U. 


car W 
the equivalent of 2 months protection for a widow and her 
i) 


children. ‘Then what? Is that the end of an employer’s re 
? We thought 


protected by the equivalent of more 


not and today that same worker’s 


sponsii il t 
than one year’s 


vidow 1 
wages. 
When industry generally adopts plans that provide real 
ncentives as well as adequate security for the worker and 
his family, then political planks advocating compulsory meas- 
g enough to support the 


n 
that even a nimble-footed 


es by government won't be stro 


platform. ‘They will be so weak 
politi ian won't be able to stand upon them. 

Woodrow Wilson summed up our responsibility in this 
way. He said: “Our duty is to cleanse, to reconsider, to 
correct the evil without impairing the good, to purify and 
humanize every process of our common life without weaken 
ing or sentimentalizing it.” 

Many businesses have taken steps to build more liberal 
platforms for their individual companies. A chain reaction 
is at work. Companies throughout industry are comparing 
notes and discarding old planks and adopting new ones. 

Because American business speaks with many voices, it 
does not have a single platform. Under attack by powerful 
organized forces, it doesn’t even have a common defense. 
Since each industry has its own peculiar problems, it is dif- 
ficult to find a common denominator. Yet sound business 
principles may be applied to all segments of the business 
community. These principles can be the basis of a platform 
for your business and for mine—and also for your trade 
association and for mine. 

As I tried to think this suggestion through, I asked my- 
self “has my own company a clear-cut platform?” I was 
forced to admit that despite much printed literature on indi- 
vidual planks, there could not be found anywhere a declara 
tion that could be regarded as a completed platform. We 
are now in the process of gathering these plans together, 
overhauling them where necessary, and then finally adopting 
a platform on which we can stand for election every day. 

All great movements start at the grass roots. Enlightened 
business leadership is on the up-swing throughout the coun- 
try. A powerful moral force is growing in breadth and 
depth—a force that ultimately will crystallize into a states- 
men-like business platform in which industry’s social respon- 
sibilities are sincerely accepted. The rewards of such leader- 
ship will be a strengthened free enterprise system, the bene 
fits of which will extend beyond industry and beyond our 
borders. In a bewildered world, men everywhere are seeking 
leadership in which they can have faith. When the peoples 
of Europe and Asia are convinced that our strengthened 
system insures freedom and equality of opportunity, they will 
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give more than passive assistance in checkmating the Kremlin. 

According to a recent report, Russia is poised to strike 
with a force of 30,000 planes, 50,000 tanks, + million men in 
uniform as well as 16 million troops in reserve. It becomes 
increasingly evident that survival for our way of life requires 
multi-million man armies, an unbeatable navy, an air force 
that circles the globe and super atom bombs. 

Yet from the days of Adam to this era of the atom, history 
has proven that military strength in itself is not enough. The 
strength that comes to a nation through the force of moral 
leadership will finally prevail. It is war's greatest preven- 
tative. 


Victory in war no longer insures survival. The existence 
of civilization, as we know it, depends upon peace. Great 
armaments do not insure a true peace—they provide a 
breathing space—an armistice. Ultimately they threaten the 
peace. 

You will find the Russian counterteit of peace in the 
graveyard of liberty. You will find true peace in the strength 
of men who have attained their destiny of freedom and 
equality. It is our first responsibility as business leaders to 
adopt a platform that will help men attain this destiny. In 
an improved free enterprise system lies man’s best hope, not 
only for survival, but for a better world. 


Freedom! 


COMPETITION INSPIRES PRODUCTION 


By LAURENCE F. 


Delivered before the National Association of Life Underwriters, Atlantic City, N. J., 


HANKS for this opportunity to be with you today. 

No man could fail to appreciate an invitation trom 

this association. And that is especially so in my case. 
For your business is my business and therefore, it is close to 
my heart. 

Your industry—my industry—our industry—has made im- 
mense contributions to the free American competitive society. 
But it is just as true, that without the freedom of action en 
dowed upon us by the American system—and without the 
opportunities inherent in competitive capitalism—our indus- 
try could mot have advanced to its present spectacular heights. 
It is dificult to say whether your debt to the American sys 
tem—or the country’s debt to the industry is greater. 

Our industry is proud of its contributions. We are proud 
to belong to what might be called the 20th century miracle 
the American success story. i 

At the root of the American miracle is a short but trench- 
ant word called freedom. It is often a misused word. But 
in its simple essence, it means no restrictions on the right to 
worship, no restrictions on the right to speak—on the right 
to choose political representatives—on the right to buy—on 
the right to sell—on the right to invest—or on the right to 
work. 

At this particular time, the right to work is particularly 
important. ‘The economist refers to this right as “mobility 
of labor,” which means that if you don’t like the job you 
have, you are free to quit, and go around the corner. You 
are just as free to do that, as you are to start a business, or 
enter a profession, if you are qualified. 

In short, we have the right to succeed, and we have the 
right to fail. 

Many other people fail to understand the importance of 
those rights to our success. 

Throughout the world, our economy 
much discussion. In some quarters it is viewed with envy; 
in others with approval; in still others with criticism 

But whether the peoples of the world approve it—or 

riticize it—they are interested in it, because of the increased 
standard of living that it has brought to our people. 

Many of them cannot understand that it is freedom of 
action which accounts tor our success. 

‘They have never known such freedom 


is the subject of 


or else they have 
a will-o’-the-wisp chase for security 


cambled it 
centralized 


land. 


away i 


through 
worked tn any 


And that idea has never 


} 
autnority. 


LEF, -President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


September 10, 1952 
It’s the great paradox of the twentieth century—but here 
in America there are many people who would like to bei 
row or adapt the unsuccessful economic systems trom abroad 
which have only resulted in failure. 

it behooves us to be vigilant; not alone for our own sakes, 
but tor the sake of those who come after us. We have al 
ready committed our children and our grandchildren to a 
staggering public debt. But we will write an even blacker 
chapter in the chronicles of time if we make it impossible tor 
them to pay that debt. And that could happen, It could 
happen by destroying the tree enterprise system from which 
our comparative abundance and comparative wealth have 
sprung. 

Let us make no mistake about it: these freedoms 
which we talk so glibly are fast shpping through our fingers. 

‘The employee's right to negotiate with his employer has 
been seriously impaired by the device of industry-wide bar- 


iDeout 


gaining. 

Political torces in Washington have aided and abetted the 
execution and entorcement of such agreements. 

In far too Many instances, an employe: must agree to the 
terms imposed upon him, even though it is financially im 
practical to abide by them. In far too many instances, an 
employee must support the local and national union leaders 
or he is denied the right to work. By those tokens, the word 
freedom becomes a myth—a word of irony—a lost value. 

In those instances, the individual no longer counts; instead 

he is counted as a number on the union membership re 
ords. He has ceased to be a man; he has become a cipher. 
His efficiency means nothing—his ambitions and desires even 
less. ; 

Meanwhile, the same device drives enterprises that create 
jobs out of existence—or sharply curtails their ability to 
make those products which—in turn—create more jobs —and 
which provide the fuel and the motivation of the American 
economy. 

The economic facts of life are by-passed—and if we con 
tinue to ignore them, there is a dangerous aura about the 
future that no thinking man can fail to apprehend. 

A second torpedo for our freedom ot choice is the coatrol 
Here again we find that economic facts are by 
The controllers ignore the costs of doing business: 
they ap 


ot der 


of prices. 
passed. 
they ignore profits as an incentive to produce, but 
prove wage and tax increases and with bland placidity 
them to be absorbed by the manufacturer pplie listrifva 


' 
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tor and retailer. When these harassments cut production, 
as they naturally do, the controllers profess to be astonished, 
as if there were some mystery or some evil spirit tinkering 
with the operation of our economic structure. 

‘They forget—with childish indifference—that it is compe 
tition in the market place that inspires production—that at 
tracts the consumer and keeps prices at levels that are fair to 
all concerned. 

What is the result of these torpedoes fired against eco 
nomic treedom ? 
Lhe result 
new b is 


s that our willingness to risk capital in start 


ing a iness or in expanding an existing business is 


amended. It is the risk-taker who keeps capitalism alive and 
growing. 
Bottle u have corked the efter 


It is the beginning of 


Pp capitalism, and you 
vescence of oul 
the end. 

The labor management industry-wide bargaining idea 
Washington politica the atti 
tude that indecent, must be attributed 


to the administration's lack of concern for the disaster we 


competitive economy. 


pressure tor price controls 
profits are somehow 
are rapidly approaching. 

We n ight take the field of 
to flirt with disaster 
refusing to recognize that costs of 
increased. “These be reflected in an in 
crease in ites if the utility is to have adequate income to 
new capital for plant expansion. ‘The utilities must 
Otherwise, capital 
the utilities 
capacity—and at the 
for the industry to at 


ele tri powel as an example 
‘Today many state utility com 
pro 


of how 
missions are power 


duction have must 
attract 
show income to attract new capital. 

indifferent. Lhe government 
ling an 


remains rails at 


industry —demane increase in 


same time refuses to make it possible 
tract the necessary capital to expand. So, government goes 


into the powell business itself. Rates are im reased, and the 
state and federal governments are deprived of tax income. 
Will the next invade the railroad industry 


and other has the electric 


yovernment 
lines of business as it power 
busines 
lt so 
Phat is the 
progre 
And that is the beginning of the dry rot and stagnation 


acterized every society that has succumbed to the 


then that is the end of abundance in America. 


end of opportunity. ‘That is the end of 


“ hi h ( ha 
ong of directed economic 

providing capital that life insurance 
role in our tree 


siren 

It is in the field ol 
plays an increasingly i portant 
he trend has been to turn more and more to the 


competitive 
society. 
cumulators of funds. 

The individual policyholder probably does not regard his 
life insurance policy as a form of saving. Nevertheless, such 
a form of saving in that people are putting 
to insure the future in the same 


private a 


poli ics are 
into life insurance 
t money into the savings banks. 
are a saving in another and even more 
important sense. They are and will continue to be the real 
back-log of the American system. If the indi- 
vidual policyholder only knew it, his annual premium rep- 
resents an investment in the American economic system. 
Last yea is you all the life insurance business 
had about billion invest: that 
money available from premiums — and from payments on 


Money 
mann 


» 
But 


‘y that they pi 
their poli ire 


security tor 


know 


seven dollars to was new 


‘ar if is estimated the amount will be somew here 
above seven billion. 

The story of lite the American 
economy is a story super-charged with dynamic interest. 


You can look anywhere you wish, and you will see the re 


insurance investment in 


sults of life insurance investments in industry—helping to 
assure the continuing growth of competitive capitalism. 

It is a personal story as well as an industrial story. It is 
just as personal as worthwhile, for during 1951, the life 
insurance investments in real estate mortgages totaled $5,- 
000,000,000. ‘They have also invested in farm financing to 
the extent of holding 24.2% of all farm mortgages as of 
January 1, 1952. 

All this is in addition to one of the greatest innovations 
in our economic system—the creation of private pension 
plans that today cover some three million workers. 

But let me turn at this point to the even greater need for 
the lite insurance industry to put its shoulder to the wheel 
ot American society. 

As lite insurance agents, you have sold the American 
people on the idea of insurance. The institution of life in 
surance owes its solid backlog of respect to the tireless efforts 
of the agent who has constantly emphasized the importance 
of savings to the American people. 

I would like to suggest that you men are cut out for the 
job of selling the American people all over again on the 
idea of America. You have done so well on selling the insti- 
tution ot insurance, you are ideally adapted to re-selling the 
institution of this country. 

That’s not an easy job. And it needs a brief appraisal 
trom the insurance point of view. 

As lite insurance agents, you have made insurance one of 
the most popular words in the American language. Insur- 
ance is one of the most respected words in the American 
particularly since-the depression of the 1930's. 

lhe word insurance has achieved such stature that it is 
even used against the interests of the American economy. All 
kinds of dreamers and schemers of socialistic devices label 
their plans by the name of “insurance.”” They claim they 
don’t want to socialize America. They merely want to “in- 
us all against the hazards of existence—by govern- 
ment direction and government controls. 

lor example, they want to protect us from the hazards of 
free enterprise. ‘They “insure” the non-producing, 
inefhcient worker an equal income with the highly efficient, 
large-producing worker. ‘Their idea of how to do that is to 
drag the better man down to the level of the less able 

All manner of devices enter into this idea—some old— 
them calculated to curtail—if not to 

incentive—and superimposed on all the old devices is 
he new and more sweeping device of industry-wide bargain- 
ing with security provisions. 

‘The same dreamers and schemers want to “insure” the 
consumer against inflation—so they say—by crippling incen- 
tive—and by destroying the goals of production. 

It it were not for the danger involved in all this schem- 
ing and dreaming, the insurance world might take it as a 
compliment that the word “insurance” is so generously but 
so carelessly applied. But as it stands, it is a distortion of a 
great and noble idea to an ignoble purpose. 
what you're up against when you tackle 
the job of re-selling the American idea and the institution of 
free enterprise. It will be difficult. 

But can do it. You are thought-forming people. 
That’s a matter of You are thought-provoking 
people. ‘That's also a matter of record. You are thought- 
inspiring—and you are catalytic agents for thinking people 

just as you are agents tor your insurance companies. 

I can say these things about you as of now with objec- 
tivity and dispassionate appraisal. As president of the Na- 
tional Chamber, I am talking in the interests of all business 
when I single you out for this heavy responsibility. It is 


lexi on 


sure” 


want to 


some most of 


new 
punish 
r] 


So you can see 


you 
record. 
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simply a fact that the need exists—and it is simply a further 
fact that you are the men to meet the need. 

The very nature of your job means—to put it with good 
earthy American ease—that you ‘get around.” 

1 figure that if each talks to five clients a day 
there being 180,000 of 900,000 pe ild be 
contacted each day. Moreover, by the simple act of multi- 
k, fiftv-week year, 


oft you 

you that ple Wwol 
° 1 

plying that number through a five-day week 

a total of 225,000,000 persons would be contacted. 

a policy had been purchased 


Just suppose that every time 
the 


in the last fifty vears, that the buyer had also: bought 


American economic system ver again, and become con 
vinced of his own individual responsibility to that system. 

That would mean 80 million people tirmly convinced to 
protect and cherish an American system which guarantees 
opportunity for all. 

The economic and social possibilities of common 
by 80 million policyholders should not be overlooked. 

The great bulwark of safety for the free enterprise system 
is a Congress composed of men committed to the principle 
of free competition—and the free market. 

Presidential election years have a habit of distracting our 
that it is the Congress which 


action 


attention from a primary tact 
enacts our laws and shapes our policies. 

It behooves us all to re-emphasize the role of Congress 
in these crucial, anxious hours. 

We have been reckless with our resources: 
careless in educating our younger people to the dangers of 
another 


we have been 


centralized authority, but tomorrow is another day: 
day for everyone ot the 180,000 agents to make five calls 
to sell five policies (I hope) but to plant five seeds of 
thought in five individual minds. 

We in the National Chamber of Commerce need you, and 


you in the insurance business need us. The National Cham 
of Commerce is the only organization which can speak 


Congress of the United States or to the people as a 


whole without ever being accused of any special interest. 


It does not Dusiness, or n iddle sized busi 


ness, or small business, it does not represent any one field 


represent big 
of influence; it speaks solely for business as a whole, tor the 
institution of business, for the spirit of tree enterpr.se. 

is enough for a single in 
for the 


‘The time is long past when it 


dustry to do a good job of managing its own aftairs 


whole private competitive system Is at stake. 
the business system is to survive we 


We can’t 


the institution of 


have got to join ranks in our common defense. 
attord to be out-{flanked. 

\Mlore and more of our people are beginning to be aware 
that all nationalized or socialized people suffer trom tfrus 
We can look forward to the time 
will challenge the nationalized countries. 

‘Tl 


ie proot of the soggy pudding of socialism is right before 


tration. when our people 


our eyes—in Britain and in Western Europe. 

Our people are loath to act on the theory that “Half a 
than none.” ‘They are too accustomed to the 
advantages of competitive capitalism. And—if alerted to the 
socialism—they going to abandon a known 
productive system for one with so many drawbacks. 

There 
to. chafe at 
in Washington. It 
tralized authority invites corruption 
highly moral American people will not tolerate for long. 

\We must be able to profit past omission 
ind Past sins of commiussion and so doing, we can look for- 
ward with unflinching courage and high hopes tor the future. 


loaf is better 


evils of are not 


is increasing evidence that our people are beginning 
many ot the controls imposed by the authorities 
evident that highly cen- 

the one thing which a 


is increasingly 


trom sins ot 


International Labor Standards 


THE WAY OF FREE MEN IN A 


PREE WORLD 


By DAVID A. MORSE, Director-General, International Labor Office, United Nations, N. Y. 


Delivered at the 71st Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor, New York City, September 19, 1952 


OUR years ago I left my post as Under-Secretary of 
Labor of the United States to become the Director- 
General of the International Labor Office. I made 
this change with the support and encouragement of the 
workers and employers of the free world. I am proud that 
I had the specific encouragement of the American Federation 
of Labor. 
We were fully conscious at that time of the urgent prob 
us at home and that would appear upon the 
But we also agreed, you and I, that there was 


lems that faced 
horizon later. 
an imperative job to be done in the field of international 
labor affairs—work of importance both to the world and to 
the United States. 

We were guided by the spirit of Samuel Gompers, the 
same spirit that in 1919 helped lay the foundation for the 
International Labor Organization. With his colleagues from 
other lands he had the vision to set it on the path it has fol 
lowed since. 

In 1934, at your urging, the United States joined the 
I. L. O., proving that blind isolationism was on the retreat. 
Since then, the international representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor have been at our side. ‘There was Bob 
Watt, and then Frank Fenton; now it is Phil Delaney. I 
want to thank you for sending Phil with his vigor, good con 


science and intelligence to help the I. L. O. hold to its aims 
in difficult times. I would like also to thank the many other 
representatives of the American Federation of Labor who 
have participated so constructively in the work of the I. L.O. 
I have come today to give 
moving along as we struggle with labor and social problems 
throughout the world and as we battle for a redress of those 
ills which make peace more difhcult of achievement. I want 
to lay before you the thinking that has guided me and the 
steps that we in the I. L. O. are taking. And then I hope for 
your continued enlightened participation with us as we go 


you the main lines that we are 


rd into the future. 
participation will warm the hearts of your brothers 
You cannot overesti 


abroad on the firing line of freedom. 


in other countries ot achievements 
knows 


to your membe1 S. 


the influence your 


here. world how you have brought the good 
thin; Your success has given you 
a unique opportunity for leadership in the international labor 
movement. 

‘The |} } 


nign 
+} 


makes ne 


abroad 
y ou 


that is being vested in 


fellow trade 
of leadership no light thing. 


calibre of your unions 


responsibilit 
confidence 


should treasure the new 


you, \ oul colleag es overseas hay _- been tested by the fl Imes 


of war and oppression on a scale we Americans will, I trust, 
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never know. heir contributions have been the greater be 
ise their lot has been harder. 

In many countries these pressures have led trade unions to 
sponsor and ally themselves with narrowly sectarian political 
parties. 

At the most recent lL. L. O. 
unions from other countries joined with you 
a remarkable resolution. ‘hey turned from their old 
called for the trade unionism 
It was the highest tribute | know that could 
be paid to the mtellectual leadership of the American Federa 
Labor and the other outstanding representatives of 


general conference in June, 
the leader ol 
tO pas 
separation of 


traditions and 


trom the state. 
hon © 
unions from abroad. 

You must and will use that leadership in facing today’s 
problems. The great threat is totalitarianism. 

Only in an open world can we hit our target of lasting 
peace through social justice. An open world is one in which 
nformation and dreams of human betterment can be 
where individuals can move, 
from job to job and trom place to place, where economic, 
intellectual and spiritual freedom is a living fact, where the 

dual can in tull dignity realize his opportunities. 
the blight that now threatens the world is creeping forth 
from religious and civil liberties 
have and 


trace 


deas 


trecly exchanged. It is one 


iad 


the areas where political 
been liquidated. In those areas men are fearful 
miserable in spirit. 

We know now that men will more readily accept totali 
tartan slogans where they live in ignorance and when thei 
bellies are empty, their families are unclothed and their chil- 
dren It becomes the business of free men everywhere 
to enable them to help themselves; to feed, clothe and educate 
themselves. At the same time we must free them to do this 
viving political and spiritual values in the countries 


light of liberty has extinguished, 


SICK. 


by re 


were the either been 


dimmed or never shone 

We in the Ll. I 
to this ideal ot treedom. 
unreal Stic and oul machine ot little value. We know, as you 
do, that the work for social justice must be grounded on the 
that it must be carried on in the factories, in 


Q. are constantly rededicating ourselves 


Otherwise our efforts would be 


realities of life; 
the offices, farms, schools and homes. 

We in the 1. L. O. do internationally what you yourselves 
are doing in the United States and Canada. We labor to 
raise the standard of living of working men and women. We 
know that low standards in one place affect standards else 
where. American trade unionists are familiar, for instance, 
with the problem of North-South wage differentials in this 
country. Differences between countries pose the same 
problem. 

We recognize that establishing adequate standards in all 
countries the worker from becoming a meaningless 
cipher in the competition for profit. We know that raising 
standards increases buying power and creates new jobs. We 
know too that in helping to build sound economics in less 
favored lessen their dependence on America 


and the American taxpayer. 


saves 


countries we 


The people of the world are in search of peace, dignity and 
They are not in search of a handout or merely 
defense. ‘They as we have pride and sensitivities. 
want to see the American economy healthy, able to 
the catastrophic peaks of inflation and valleys ot 
depression. “Chey know that breadlines or high prices on this 
continent are a prelude to more misery and despair in Europe 
and Asia as well. ‘hey have 
economy, just as we have a stake in theirs. They know that 
in economically and spiritually sound America joined freely 


security. 
rifles tor 
They 


avoid 


a stake in the success of oul 


and as equal partner with sovereign states elsewhere search- 
ing cooperatively to break down the obstacles which now 
separate men and countries is the only way to peace. 

I have learned these things more fully since becoming 
an international civil servant. I do not believe it will be taken 
amiss if I say that each American must keep this image con 
stantly in mind if he is to discharge his great responsibilty in 
the world today. There is one point 1 would like to make 
here that I believe worth stressing. ‘he I. L. O. is an inter 
national showcase. ‘he tripartite structure of the 1. L. O. 
provides that our sixty-six member countries send repre 
sentatives of employers, workers and governments to ou: 
meetings. Each in his own way, the American delegates 
present the merits of competitive enterprise. “The United 
States puts its wares on full display and for sale in the open 
market. But the American delegates find that other delegates 
tavor other systems and they too display their wares. 

‘Lhis international showcase is one important way in which 
men come to know each other and forge links of understand- 
ing without which international advancement and _ lasting 
peace are impossible to achieve. 

It is a fallacy to assume that conditions in the United 
States and Canada are always the best possible. Your own 
incessant endeavors for your members show that you think 
there is room for constant improvement. The I. L. O. has 
often, in raising worldwide standards, helped American 
workers. 

In maritime matters, for example, international labor con 
ventions cover such subjects as the repatriation of stranded 
seamen, unemployment compensation following shipwreck, 
food aboard ship and the qualifications of the men who cook 
it, and many other matters important to those spending long 
days at sea. 

‘The seatarers would agree, I think, that 1. L. O. maritime 
activity, in raising standards elsewhere, helps American sea- 
men by eliminating the type of competition that seeks to 
profit at the expense of the seaman’s safety, health and con- 
ditions of employment. 

When I. L. O. legislative activity takes place in fields 
where American standards are the best, our work is still of 
direct concern to American labor. Partly this is a matter of 
protecting your members from the competition of sweated 
labor in other countries. Partly it concerns extending your 
own achievements to your brothers abroad and strengthen- 
ing those achievements by giving them international sanction. 

We all know, of course, that high-level agreements and 
legislation are no cure-alls for what ails us. There is no sub- 
stitute for the democratic and collective action of the workers. 

While the seeking of agreement on international labor 
standards is a basic part of I. L. O. work, it is by no means 
the sole aim of our existence. We are operational as well, 
not only as part of our own long tradition, but also within 
the framework of the United Nations expanded program of 
technical assistance to underdeveloped countries. 

Here is a place where the I. L. O. is one of the chief medi- 
ums through which America is demonstrating the type of 
leadership that the world fully appreciates and benefits from, 
The I. L. O. is making American production experience and 
techniques available through. our experts, meetings and publi- 
cations. The purpose is to help others produce more for 
themselves, to help them become prosperous markets for 
goods from other countries. 

Increasing productivity must not be based on sweated 
labor. Decent working conditions must be assured ; the prob- 
lem beyond that is to make sure the worker gets the proper 
share of his greater output. 
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\orkers elsewhere have noted that American unions have 
understood this point. Your economic gains are based on an 
output generally higher, industry by industry, than in equiva- 
lent industries abroad. As a result, they are becoming more 
and more interested in creasing output by improving methods 
ot production. 

hey hope that this may enable the free world 
the extra burden of detense without a decline in living stand- 
ards. “hanks to example, they realize that in the 
advance toward ever increasing productivity employers and 


o carry 
youl 
othe: groups in a community are not necessarily in conflict. 

Al they ask is that due care be taken to insure a fair dis 
tribution of the gains from higher productivity. ‘They 
recognize that if we protect the interests of workers dis 
placed from their jobs by new machines and new processes, 
then the workers themselves will have much to gain from 
the improved techniques. 

Of course, the point of view that increased productivity 
benefits all sections of the community is nowhere as wide 
spread as it is in America. The 1. L. QO. in its publications 
and in its operational activities is preaching the gospel of 
increasing productivity, leaning heavily where warranted on 
the American experience. 

It is my conviction that one of the direct causes of world 
tension today is the regional differences in productivity. The 
hardest labor of the average Asian or Middle Eastern worker 
results in less output than that of his European counterpart. 
And _neithe with the American and the 


Canadian. 
The worker invthe less productive and developed countries 


Cail compare 


feels more and more that he is being robbed of his birthright. 
He contrasts his own miserable poverty and future with the 
relative affluence of his neighbors in more fortunate lands. 


The result is explosive bitterness. Demagogues set class 
against class, country against country and continent against 
continent, At e root of it all is the sharp contrast between 
sterility and the abundance that is due to productivity and 
acce sibility to materials tor production. 

The I. L. O. is tackling this problem with all the vigoi 
that our limited means permit. If we succeed our success 
will have far-reaching Theretore, we are 
engaged in much diverse action, as improving the organization 
ot industrial plants in India, improving training facilities in 
Greece, increasing productive efficiency in Israel, organizing 
employment services in Peru. We urge governments to open 
up new industries for the technologically unemployed, and 
we constantly point out that the workers must receive a fai! 


consequences. 


share of increased production. 

Unless internation! effort succeeds on this tront I fear that 
the tensions that threaten stability in the Near and Middle 
Fast, Latin America, Asia and elsewhere will erupt into 


outbursts that can be of aid and comfort only to those who 
would make a mockery of the democratic process and of man’s 
struggle tor freedom and peace. 

‘The work of the I. L. O. has obvious significance for the 
United States, Canada and the other developed countries. 
Your productiveness must not slacken, for upon your con 
tinuous economic health depends the strength and success of 
our effort. 


In this connection it is, of course, essential to note that 
when the detense program levels off there will be the danger 
of a sudden drop in production and employment in construc 
tion and heavy industry. ‘The workers have much to lose 
from inflation, but a deflation resulting trom a sudden decline 
in these industries is depression itself. We know that even 
today, in some consumer goods industries, unemployment is 
increasing. 

How America meets this impending crisis will be the test 
of its world leadership. 1 am confident that America will 
pass the test with success and honor. 

I don’t believe that a catastrophic deflation is inevitable. 
Continuous observation and study of what is happening 
throughout the world and foresight to plan for action in 
advance of the need will go a long way toward preserving 
the economic stability of the free world. 

Much of any drop in production and employment can be 
matched by creating a bigger market for consumer’s goods. 
As the building of new factories declines, America must 
to the construction of new 


Its building capacity 
off, there must be 


homes. As the output of machinery fall 
produced more durable goods for consumers. 
The industrial countries should consider the vast markets 
exist in underdeveloped countries. ‘There they can 
upply the capital equipment that is of such vital importance 
‘The result is more jobs here and 


transter 


that 


n overcoming 
economic and spiritual salvation there. 

©. even more fully in the 
l urge you to seize upon 


poverty. 


you fo use the I. = 
future than in the past. 
it as an instrument of peace in which you have a full voice 
with governments and management. I pray that together 
we can through this great international effort make ou: 
the lessening of international ten 
women everywhere and the 
can turn the dollars o 
the conquering of hunge: 


] urge 
} 
you Dave 


t 


essential contribution tou 
In this men 
which 
defense to more constructive ends 


and 
them 


Wa\ 


sions. 
serve t 


vyovernments 
and misery wherever it exists. 

In our efforts to achieve this goal we will be combining 
our hope for human freedom and prosperity with enlightened 
self-interest in the way that you of the American Federation 
of Labor have demonstrated to be fundamentally sound 
the way of free men in a free world. 


Religion and Good Citizenship 


‘THE FAMILY IS THE BASIC SOCIAL UNIT 
By THE MOST REVEREND THOMAS L. NOA, Bishop of Marquette, Michigan 


Delivercd to the Federation of Italian-American Societies of the Upper Peninsula, Sault Ste. 


Marie, Michigan, 


August 17, 1952 


OUR Federation, composed of Italian-American So 

cieties of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, sets 

forth the objects of its existence in the following 
wo ds: : 


First, to be ever mindful of our duty to God and Country. 


Second, to promote unity, neighborliness and good citi 
zenship. 

Italy and Italians have written a record of great achiev: 
ments in the history of the world and of America. Under 
the designs of the Providence of God an Italian by the name 
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of Cristoforo Colombo, with the aid of the Queen of Spain, 
discov New World in wh h our beloved country 
infolds her great reer ar ie nations of the 


Ly i cident a y the name of 


( red the 


gator, 


naming of 


country 


OWT) 


m this ereat peo le you can point 


contributions made by 


with f ride he great 


you! foretathers nv here on earth in 


learning as ilture, in art, architecture, 
politi S$ ar government, he finest products ot 
and ma terpieces un 
the name of Italy 


to these 


the mis 
and 
nar clous ach eve 
the How 


it, while recogniz 


’ 


ba k in glory. 


who were the 
busy 


ives to 


1 
doing things 
think of the 


hat 


things, you 
do not illow yourse 
omething for the present, is why 


ement in our own day tor human liv 
Americans of 

cestry n every field of endeavor for God and 
Italian ancestry re- 

citizens and builders of 

forefathers in | 1rope used their talents, 


for the building of civili- 


! } + . . we 
you use your talents, abilites, initiative and 


; 


ries the names ot vreat 

Country. ‘That is why Americans of 
and recognition as 
our nation, Your 
abilities, initiatives and enterprise 
zation. loday 
enterprise for the building of America. 
l have Sal d 
given to basl 
their forefathers accomplished. 
But .often times | 
and consideration to the part played in their lives by their 
fathers, o during the 
times of imm and toil 
to become a part of the American scene and to prepare a 
place for you here in our country. Following the example 
of thousands from the other nations of Europe, they came 
to the New World in search of better opportunities of life. 


ceive act laim 


Italian ancestry are not 


past because of things 


that Americans of 


ng too much in the 
And that is to their credit. 
wonder if they give prope: thought 
and great pr indfathers 


labor 


indtathers 
gration to America and thei 


They came to receive a share in the wealth and resources 


of our great country. ‘They came to receive, and they came 


‘They 


welfare of the 


, 
to give also. too contributed their proper share for 


the 
One ot 


enterprise 


common country of thei adoption. 


the great boasts of our country is the spirit of 


initiative of its citizens which makes it a 


Con Cl 


youl 


and 

initia 
thei 

What 


the 


and 
left 
sh a new home here. 
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together the centesimo 
have rich uncles? Perhaps 
Follow them 


leades among nations. the enterprise 


} 


tive shown by those of own family who 


in Italy in order to establ 


they have at hand for 


How 


, 
needed 


! 


COUTLE 


homes 
resources did expenses of 
did they scrape 
Did they 


her read nor 


long yourney 
and the lire 


some of them neit write, 
journey with all of their worldly possessions 


made knap sack. Think of the days spent 


in their long 
packed na 


boat. 


nome 


on the In your imagination place yourself in their 

boots when they landed in New York. 
j , 

the 


and main concern was to 


Perhaps there was 


some one there to meet em on other hand many 


+ i l; 
were by themselves.. Their first 
find a job so that they could buy 


a place in which to live. Reflect on the many difficulties and 


food, clothing and pay for 


hardships which they encountered by reason of language, 
trange people, exploitation, insults and abuse. Very liter- 
the trail with their own hands. ‘They 
ifraid of work. ‘They jealously guarded their in- 


ally they hew ed 


not 
as persons. 


-ople, incl iding some of us who are children 
ucture 


can and sometimes does take 
t is a picture of poor and drab 

to free themselves from 
We might be tempted to use this pic- 
velr 


it 


oppression, 


!p a raw resentment against the 
om which they came, and against everything in 
a tendency 


hese 


the I 


lives reminiscent of country. ‘here is 
der this matter only in connection with what t 
discarded, or should have discarded, from 
We 
ible to think of these men and women as coming to 
country for the purpose of establishing a new home in 


which 


sors of ours 


lives when they landed on the shores of America. 


iately discarded many things 
such as language, customs, etc., which they did not do. We 
ht fall of being afraid to be proud of 
them or ashamed of them. 
Where: >, i 


people, we 


} 
they 


into an attitude 


} 


we look into ti these 


ambition, 


e minds and hearts of 
surely ( 


and 


innot miss seeing 

in a heroic degree; we cannot help 
eing in them the stuff out of which the g: achieve- 
built. hey built homes, they 
reared and educated families. “They made an honorable place 
for themsel: in this country without the benefit of help 
nd They stood on their own 


eet 


courage, 
ative enterprise 
atest 
ments of Our country are 


emselves 


influence from the outside. 


We who have been blessed with the fruits of their labor 
toil; we who have been able to make better oppor- 
ourselves in the form of education, profession, 
and com 


and 
tunities for 
position and business, and enjoy greater security 
forts of living as a result of the sweat of these pioneers can 
well ask ourselves the question: Can we, do we measure up 
to them in our courage and ambition, in our spirit of en 
terprise and initiative ? 

It will always be a source of profit and inspiration to us 
to give thought to these pioneer ancestors of ours and the 
greatness of their achievements. ‘hey were industrious and 
wholesome in body and soul. They spared neither 
their condition. ‘They were 
of sacrifice to the end that their 
In the 
and concern about making life 
obedience, industry and 


the 


honest, 
health nor strength to better 


ready for every 


might be 


manner 


children well-reared and educated. home 


re was evidence of care 

er; the spirit of piety, modesty, 
hritt pervaded all. ‘True, there were usual human 
and sensuality. 
and cruelty 
‘Those factors which 
But 


over-all picture is that of a wholesome, sane, healthy, 


ulings and sins of pride, selfishness, greed, 


Quarrels, contention, strife, misunderstandings 


often marred the harmony of peace. 


spoil and ruin well-being and peace played their role. 
the 
noble and good living, the kind of living which builds home 
and family, Church and school; the kind of living that is 
the building of a nation; the kind of 
the the 


living which measures 


indation ol 
well-being to 
kind of 
aspirations of human nature, in keeping with 
God. 


1 
the country 


brings 


world; 


, 
which community, to 


1 
o the the 


the best | 


dignity of free men unde1 And there was true 


loyalty and patriotism towards and its demo 


cratic institutions which opened their new opportunities to 


men. 
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In my opinion, the outstanding contribution which your 
fathers made to the American scene was their great, whole 
some and deep loyalty and attachment to family and home, 
and their respect for the sacredness of the marriage bond. 

Some modern, shallow and immature minds coin “smart 
aleck” phrases and references to large families, and make 
light of the holy bonds of matrimony. May God deliver us 
from the sore wounds which plague the body of our nation 
as a result of the lack of reverence for the real wealth and 
health of our national life, viz. family life and decency of 
married life. In the lives of our immigrant forefathers we 
find a wholesome and substantial lesson about the very basis 
of well-being and happiness here on earth; about the basi 
unit of all living, the family. Under God's plan the family 
is the basic social unit. States are formed and governments 
are established to serve and protect the family and its life. 
The stability, unity and sanctity of the family are as neces 
sary to a right social order as the proper constitution of 
the government itself. I present for your consideration and 
imitation the great and inspiring example of your fathers 
in building homes and families, and taking care of their 
homes and families. 

Finally, these immigrants brought with them the rich 
heritage of the Catholic faith, “The Church was dear to 
them. In their new home in America the Church united 
them in prayer and association with the home in Italy which 
they had left; it in which they met 
people of their own kind; it was a refuge full of familiar 
things. The Catholic faith was a heritage handed down 
through the centuries with no break. True, some fell into 
the mistake of identifying the Church with their inferior 
position on the American scene and fell away.’ Some were 
led astray by the general atmosphere which tended to create 
attitudes that all Americans are made in the image and 
likeness of George Washington, but failed to emphasize the 
fact that George Washington himself believed in God, and 
believed that he himself was made to the image and likeness 
of God. Some fell for the patter that Americans are all 
»f a pattern, all prospering if they are good and going down 
in the they are bad and so they changed their 
1ames, their birthplace, and discarded thei 
faith, and thought that thus they would become something 
which they call ‘tan American”. 


was a social cente 


world, if 


forgot about 


However, the vast majority of them clung with loyalty 
to their faith and their Church, and soon realized that the 
stirri new loyalties to their adopted country 
could not only be reconciled with their faith, but that their 
taith is the strongest builder of patriotism and loyalty to 
They learned that Catholicism is not 
alien and opposed to the American spirit, but an essential 


and then 


country. something 
part of it. 

I offer to you the final and most important consideration 
n connection with the pursuit of the purposes of your Fed- 
eration, duty to God and Country, and the promotion of 
good citizenship, viz. the rich 
Your faith 
make to 


neighborliness and 
faith. 


can 


unity, 


heritage of your represents the finest 


contribution country and to good 


you 


citizenship; your faith gives you a perfect recipe for unity 


and neighborliness. According to the measure in which you 


practice your faith you can become better Americans. 


Religion is one of the elements for training in citizen- 


“It inculcates a sense of responsibility, a respect for 


and a consideration for the rights of others which 


ship. 
authority, 


foundations of civic virtue,—more 


democracy, the 


are the necessary neces- 


sary, where, as in a citizen, enjoying a 
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larger freedom, has a greater obligation of governing him- 
self—religion and morality are essential to right living and 
the public welfare.” (American Bishops’ Pastoral, 1919) 

“The essential connection between religion and good 
citizenship is deep in our American tradition. “Those who 
took the lead in establishing our independence and framing 
our Constitution were firm and explicit in the conviction 
that religion and morality are the strong supports of na- 
tional well-being, that national morality cannot long pre- 
vail in the absence of religious principle, and that impartial 
encouragement ot religious influence on its citizens is a 
proper and practical function of good government. ‘lhe 
American tradition clearly envisioned the school as the 
meeting place of these interacting influences.” ( Bishops’ 
Statement, 1948) 

“The inroads of secularism in civil life are a challenge 
to the Christian citizen—and indeed to every citizen with 
May you, in a body, as 
members of this Federation, always exert your efforts to 
bring Ged into government, business, education. As a Fed- 
eration you do not ally yourself with, or support, any politi- 
cal party. God and religion are above all parties, and must 
be the basis of all government, education, and the build- 
ing of good citizenship. 

Our fathers who blazed the trial tor us to our beloved 
United States,—we give to them a resounding Eviva—Our 
fathers who set a glorious pace to follow, may we proceed 
and go ahead as they did,—forward with courage, with holy 
faith, with daring, with bravery,—always forward,—the 
Catholic Christian American! 


definite religious convictions.” 
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